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PREFACE. 



In attemptiiig to write the life of one of the 

greatest PontiflSs that has ever occupied the 

Chair of Peter, I have endeavoiired to say 

nothing hut the truth. Por this reason, 

amongst others: I was addressing one class 

only. As to the rest, who prefer fiction 

hefore fact, and with whom success , and 

material prosperity are the touch-stones of 

worth, they will in all prohahility cast these 

simple volumes scornfully aside. This will 

be perfectly en rigkj and one of their few 

consistencies. One word to party-critics, and 

I have done: My manner I leave wholly 

at their mercy; my matter lies far beyond 

their reach. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



The Mastai Family— The Birth of Giovanni Mariar— Youthful Traits— 
He Leaves Home— His First Examination. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, a family 
named Mastai left Crema, in Lombardy, and came to dwell 
in Sinigalia, a small fortified town in the Papal Delegation 
of Urbino. 

The members of this family were not long in acquiring 
position and influence in their adopted country, and at the 
close of the seventeenth century we find several of them 
ennobled, for "long and brilliant services," by the Dukes 
of Parma. A matrimonial alliance with the last represen- 
tative of the house of Ferretti, gave to the Mastais an 
additional name which has been borne ever since by the 
sons of the family. 

On the 13th of May, 1792, was bom the future Pontiff 
Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti. His parents were Count 
Jerom and Ooimtess Catherine Solazzi Mastai. 

It is said that during the earliest years of his childhood,, 
his pious mother was unceasing in her ansious watchfiil- 
ness over the yoimg heart of her son, and that on one. 
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occasion when remonstrated with for what appeared to be 
undue solicitude for one child, to the neglect of the rest, 
she replied in words to which after events have imparted 
a singular force, " Who can tell how much heroism in all 
virtue may be one day required of this soul," 

Mastai was only seven years old, when the sufferings of 
the Pontiff Pius VI. caused the greatest alarm and grief 
in the chateau of the count, his father. 

" What is the matter, Madre Mia P '^ asked the child, 
seeing his mother in tears one day. 

" Ah ! boy, evils long dreaded have at length fallen — 
armed men have taken Pius VI. prisoner ; he is now in 
captivity far from Rome.'' 

"Does God permit the Pope to be treated like a 
robber ? " said the child. 

" Alas, yes ; the French are all powerful." 

" But if we pray. Heaven will punish them," replied 
the child. 

" We must never ask the God of Mercy for vengeance, 
<5arissime," said this Christian parent, " we will pray that 
the Pope's enemies may be converted." 

" Madre Mia," said the child, falling upon his knees, 
" I will pray for Pius VI. and all his enemies." 

"Had it pleased Providence," exclaims a celebrated 
writer, " to grant this tender child a glance into futurity 
— to forsee that fifty years later he himself would occupy 
that position in which Pius VI. suffered so much, the sight 
of the ingratitude which was destined to repay the noble 
generosity of a loving &ther would have crushed his 
tender heart.** 

But the members of the Mastai family had others to 
weep and ^ray for besides the Sovereign Pontiff. 
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The Count's brother Andrew, Bishop of Pesaro, haying 
refused to acknowledge the French domination, endured a 
long and painful imprisonment in the citadel of Mantua. 
Indeed, the whole family suflfered more or less, on account 
of their devotedness to the Roman Pontiflf. 

The day at length arrived when Giovanni Maria was to 
leave home for the first time. 

He entered the College of the Religious called Scolpii, 
at Volterra, which then enjoyed a great reputation for 
piety and learning, and there he applied himself to his 
studies with the most exemplary diligence. 

A few months before leaving the College, an inspector 
from the French University came to examine the pupils. 
The answers of young Mastai to the questions proposed 
filled all who were present with admiration. But what 
especially drew the inspector's attention was the modest 
conduct, as well as the open pleasing countenance of the 
distinguished pupil. After viewing him in silence for a 
moment, he said to the principal — 

" Yonder lad is destined to do great things, if circum- 
stances should prove at all favourable." 

We are about to see how this prediction was verified. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Young Mastai comes to Borne — ^Doubts about bis Vocation — Giovanni 
Borgi and bis Cbarity — ^Mission at Sinigaglia — Interview witb Pius 
YII. — Opinion of Superiors regarding Mastai Ferretti — His First 
Mass — ^He becomes Director of the Hospice "Tata Giovanni " — 
Bemarks. 

At the age of 18, Mastai Ferretti came to Borne to 
complete his stadies. 

The time had also arriyed when it was necessary for 
him to choose his state of life. A religious feeling seemed 
to draw him towards the sanctuary, yet his health, which 
was feeble, presented a grave obstacle to the priesthood. 
For a mqment his mind fixed itself upon the profession of 
arms, and he resolved to enter the service of the " Noble 
Guard." 

However, God had other designs in regard to him, and, 
when he offered himself, he met with a refusal, on account 
of the weakness of his constitution. 

This repulse left him in a state of painful indecision as 
to the future, and caused him to redouble his prayers and 
good works, so that he might draw down upon his per- 
plexity light and guidance from above. 

In the meanwhile, he began publicly those acts of 
charity by which his after life was to be so distinguished. 

There lived at this time in Some a poor but charitable 
workman, Giovanni Borgi. 

Full of the true spirit of religion, this real Christian, 
when the labours of the day were over, would often pass 
whole nights in watching the sick^ soothing their anguish 
by tender offices and words of charity. 
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. One nighty returning homewards, he espied as he crossed 
the Piazza Rotunda, two Kttle children lying on the steps 
of the Pantheon. On questioning them he found that they 
were orphans. This word was sufficient to procure for them 
a father and protector. Borgi took them to his little home. 
By degrees, others were brought to him, and at length the 
house of this good man became a real hospice for poor 
abandoned infants. He caUed them his children ; they in 
return gave him but one name ; that of " Tata Giovanni," 
which, in homely English, may be rendered "Daddy John.'* 

Young Mastai was a theological student, when the 
rumour began to spread through Bome of the good work 
which a simple labouring man was doing for poor children. 
He desired to see Giovanni Borgi. 

Old *' Tata " received him in the midst of his adopted 
family, and related to him how God had made use of 
an illiterate mason to preserve those innocents from 
destruction. 

Such earnest simplicity and devotedness could not fail 
to touch deeply the soul of the pious student ; and from 
that hour the hospice of "Tata Giovanni" was taken 
under his protection, and the orphans of Bome found for 
their guardian him whom God had selected to be the 
Pather of all the faithful. 

In 1817 Mastai Ferretti received an invitation to a work 
most agreeable to his nature. This was to join a number 
of ecclesiastics who were- about to give a Mission in his 
native town. Odescalchi and Scambi, of saintly memory, 
were among his companions in this labour of rescuing souls 
from death. 

It is still remembered how, day after day, and very often 
during the night, the future Pontiff laboured in instruct- 
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ing, in admonishing, in preparing for the sacraments, many 
who for years had neglected every Christian duty. 

It was now that he began to feel more keenly than 
ever one deep regret. He had not received Holy Orders, 
and was therefore debarred from the most important 
work of the missionary. To put an end to his indecision, 
he sought an interview with Pius VII., who had always 
shown towards him the affection of a father. 

The august Pontiff listened patiently while he laid 
before him his thoughts, his fears, and aspirations. At 
length, speaking " like one having power," 

" Be not afraid, my son," said he, " offer yourself to 
God for the work of His Church, and be assured that He 
will give you health to do it." 

The yoimg Mastai received these words as an oracle. 
TTifl zeal for the divine service seemed to be re-enkindled, 
and, with the advice of his confessor, he imdertook a 
pilgrimage to Loretto to obtain the blessing of the Mother 
of God. He returned to Home in perfect health ; the 
doubts regarding his vocation had left him, and he 
entered more earnestly than ever upon those studies 
which were to lead him to the altar of God. 

There were at that time in the college many young 
men of high birth, who devoted themselves to the 
humblest offices of charity, in accordance with the true 
Christian spirit. It was with such that the Abbate 
Mastai entered into friendship, joining them in their 
pious works. His visits to the hospice of Giovanni be- 
came more frequent ; in fact, it was there he spent every 
moment at his disposal. Need we say that to his com- 
panions he was a bright example, and to his superiors an. 
object of admiration ? 
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The celebrated theologian, Gratiani, speaking of him 
one day, exclaimed:— "Mastai has the heart of a Pope." 
On another occasion his director, an old man of seventy, 
was heard to say : " I thank God who has allowed me to 
cultivate the youth of one destined to be a great bishop ! " 
Indeed, from his earliest years, the presages of his future 
greatness struck many of those in the midst of whom he 
lived. 

"This is a youth whom nothing will stop, even if 
fortune does not much favour him," said one of his 
professors at the end of a severe examination, in which 
he had displayed no less modesty than learning. 

He spoke prophetically, and he also lived to see his 
prediction partly fulfilled. But with what fervour would 
the old man have blessed God, and said " Nunc Dimittis," 
could he have beheld his favourite pupil crowned with 
the tiara of Sovereign Pontiff, and hailed as one of the 
most glorious of the Pope Kings P 

It was in the church of his beloved hospice that the 
yoimg priest, Mastai Ferretti, celebrated his first Mass. 

" This sanctuary," says M. de Hemel, " was more 
beautiful in his eyes than any of the seven Basilicas, for 
it was the temple of the indigent." Indeed how great 
his affection was for this spot appears from a conversation 
which he held some years ago with a yoimg French 
ecclesiastic, who has narrated it for us. 

" You are now, my son, a priest of the Most High," 
said Pius IX., " and have had the happiness of offering 
the august Sacrifice several times." 

"Yes, Holy Father.'' 

" And where did you say your first Mass ? '* 

" At the tomb of St. Peter, in the Vatican." 
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" WeU chosen. I congratulate you. As for me, my 
first Mass was said at the Tata Giovanni, and I was sur- 
rounded by poor orphans." 

The Pontiff paused for a moment, as if enjoying the 
sweet remembrance; then, continuing the conversation, 
he asked^ 

" And where did you say your second Mass ? " 

" Holy Father, in the church of St. Mary Major." 

" Excellent and pious idea ! St. Mary Major ! A 
delightful sanctuary ! I give you joy. But my second 
Mass was said at the Tata Giovanni — ^poor children!" 
And the good Pope bent his head to conceal the emotion 
of his countenance. Then, after an instant, he asked again, 

" And your third Mass, where was that celebrated ? " 

" At St. John Lateran, Holy Father." 

" I admire your piety and the happy discernment 
of your heart. St. John Lateran, St. Peter, and St. 
Mary Major's — three of the most solemn sanctuaries of 
Catholicism. It was at the Tata Giovanni that I said 
my third Mass ; and it was there also," continued the 
Pontifi^ in a subdued tone, as though speaking to himself^ 
"that I celebrated my fourth, fifth, and many other 
Masses. I too felt a great desire for the consolations 
which you have enjoyed ; but my poor little children, 
could I leave them ? To see me at the altar, what joy 
for them ! — to be in the midst of them, what happiness 
for me ! " 

Before his reception of Holy Orders the Abbate 
Mastai had been the benefactor of the Tata Giovanni; 
no sooner, however, was he ordained priest, than he 
took upon himself the entire direction of the Hospice, 
and became the spiritual father of its inmates. 
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Providence willed that the house in which for years 
he had given lessons in every virtue should be the first 
to receive his priestly ministrations. He who was 
destined for the sublimest office in the Church served 
the best apprenticeship for this, surrounded by orphans 
and protecting the poor. 

Go to Borne, and you will see the room, true picture of 
evangelical poverty, which Pius IX. occupied for five 
years in the midst of his beloved orphans. And when 
you enter the beautiful garden, and ask in surprise 
(remembering the workhouses of London) how it is that 
these poor children are possessed of such a place for 
healthful, happy enjoyment, you will be told at once that 
the good Abbate Mastai, who is now Pius IX., formerly 
owned considerable property on the spot, and that he 
ordered it to be demolished that his orphans might not 
be without their flowers and pure air tad sunshine. 

These simple but true anecdotes display perfectly the 
character of the well-beloved Pio Nono — amiable per- 
sonification of Him who is the Supreme Pastor and 
Bishop of Souls. 



CHAPTER m. 

Hastai is Sent to Chili as " Auditor "—He takes Leave of the Orphaiur 
of the " Tata Gioraimi " — ^His Conduct in Chili — Anecdotes of his 
Charity displayed there— Leo XII. Elected Pope — ^Mastai Feiretti's 
Life in Borne — He undertakes the Direction of the Hospioe of St. 
Michael. 

The Abbate'Mastai had held the direction of the Hospice 
Tata Qiovanni for about five years, when he was chosen 
by Pius VII. to form one of the legation sent to Chili to 
regulate ecclesiastical matters there with the ciyic autho- 
rities. 

The Sovereign Pontiff had already discerned in the 
young priest those qualities which are so eminently useful 
in the arrangement of peacable negociations. 

It was in the beginning of 1823 that he received the 
order to prepare himself to accompany, as auditor, Mon- 
signor Mazi, Yioar Apostolic and Envoy from the Holy 
See to Ohili. 

Great was the grief at the Tata Giovanni when it was 
made known to the inmates that they were about to lose 
their protector and spiritual guide. 

'' The saddest day of my life," says one who was an eye 
witness, " was that on which we orphans heard the intel- 
ligence that Mastai Ferretti was to be taken from us. I 
remember it as though it were but yesterday. He was 
sitting with us at supper as usual, but contrary to custom, 
he had not spoken a word. 

At length, after grace, making a sign for us to sit down, 
he told us with much emotion that it was the will of Otod 
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^^■^ Bhowld be taken firom us, and that another ahoold 
Jr. -j^ny his place. 

;no sooner had he spoken what seemed to ns words of 
.21".. .->m, than the whole refectory resounded with a cry of 
- ■ lei and desolation. 

We threw ourselves into his arms, we knelt at his feet, 
1' implored him by every tender name not to abandon us. 
. I no would love ua as he had done P 

vV ho like him could instruct and console us ? Pressing 
-■ une by one to his bosom, while the tears streamed irom 
1I-, eyes,— 

■ My children," said he, " I never knew until now how 
.uoh I loved you. I never thought that separation would 
■. so painful. If your affection for me be real, you will 
..ow it now by obedience to my successor, by loving God 
ill every neighbour, by acceptance of the Heavenly Will 
'.: every event of life." 

Saying these words, he tore himself away from us and 
-ptreated hastily to his chamber. 

The sun rose brightly, ushering in another fair Italian 
summer day, but over the Tata CKovanni the sky seemed 
clouded. 

The inmates were for a second time orphans. 
The conduct of the Abbate Mastai during the legati<m 
to Chili proved that the Sovereign Pontiff had not been 
deceived in the choice he had made. Sorronnded by diffi- 
culties and legal complications of every kind, the young 
" audi*'-' ' f\ tii.yedacourageand penetration, joined with 
r" ■ _ . ." nee and sweetness, that he often prevailed 
iplomaoyof the corrupt Chilian authorities. 
part of general history how the happy 
u by the Court of Borne from this legation 
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were defeated by the machinations of those who always 
think it their interest to embroil the southern republics 
with the powers of the Church. 

However, this embassy had one effect. It made evident 
the character of Mastai Perretti, for it drew into pubHc 
notice those qualities and gifts which hitherto his Christian 
reserve had been able^ in a great measure, to conceal. So 
that when after an absence of two years the envoys of the 
Holy See, worn out by disappointments, privations, and 
failure^ turned their weary steps homewards, the name of 
Mastai Perretti had gone before them, and the reputation 
of his talents was the topic of conversation throughout the 
Eternal City. 

Many are the anecdotes related of Mestai Perretti 
during his stay in the new world. They exhibit some of 
the most beautiftd traits of the human character. Thus 
it is told how, on one occasion, he nursed with all a 
woman's tenderness, an English officer safely through a 
raging fever. Another time he remained behind his com- 
panions on the march, in order to instruct and baptize a 
poor heathen who lay at the point of death. He stayed 
beside him until he breathed his last, burying him in a 
grave which he dug with his own hands, and placing a 
humble cross of wood over the desolate spot, to tell the 
chance passer-by of the visitation of faith and love. 

One day in parsing from Valparaiso to Lima on board a 
small Chilian felucca, they encountered a furious tempest. 
The vessel was on the point of being dashed to pieces 
against the rocks, when a little barque, manned by some 
negroes, came gallantly to their rescue, headed by a fisher- 
man named Bako. The latter jumped on board the felucca, 
and taking the direction of the helm, he succeeded, by his 
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perfect knowledge of that difficult treacherous coasts in 
reaching at last the port of Arica. 

The day after his escape from this perils Mastai yisited 
the poor fisherman in his hut^ and^ having thanked him 
warmly as his deliyerer^ placed a purse in his hands con- 
taining 400 piastres (£80), and took his leave. But the 
true-hearted never forget an act of kindness. 

Created Supreme Pontiff, Pius IX. remembered the 
man who had risked his Ufe to save him, and Bako, to 
his astonishment, received one day the portrait of the 
Pope and a handsome sum of money. The former 
piastres of the Abbate Mastai had, however, fructified in 
the hands of the fisherman, so that when the present of 
Pius IX. reached the little seaport of Peru it found Bako 
a rich man. The money was to him of little account, 
but the thoughtful afibction and goodness of the Holy 
Father deeply moved him, and stirred those noble feelings 
which Christian generosity never fails to arouse. 

There now stands a small chapel by the fisherman's hut, 
the cross surmounting it looks down upon the moaning sea, 
and, as you enter, the portrait of Pius IX. will meet your 
gaze. The chapel is the offering made to God by the piety 
of Bako, in thankful memory that he, a poor fisherman, was 
employed by Providence to save from death the future head 
of Christ's Church upon earth. 

Pius VII., the friend and patron of Mastai, died in the 
July of 1823, and was succeeded on the Papal throne by 
Leo XII. The latter, however, no less than his illustrious 
predecessor, had a high sense of the qualities of the young 
** auditor," and was. fully acquainted with the services he 
had rendered to religion: during the ChiUan Mission. He 
was received, therefore, with the greatest esteem by the 
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new Pontiff who made him Canon to the Church Santa 
Maria in Via Lata. 

The fervent young prelate re-commenced at Home the 
kind of life he had led before his miBsion to the New 
World. 

His days were spent in preaching, in hearing con- 
fessions, and in serving once more his dear orphans at Tata 
Qiovanni. So that whilst men who were leaders in the 
political world kept their eyes upon him as one destined 
in the future to rule, the people saw in him only the in- 
defatigable priest, the shining example of every Christian 
virtue. After a little while, Canon Mastai was named 
president of a commission appointed to undertake the 
direction of the Hospice of St. Michael.* This is one of 
the largest houses of charity in the world, and requires 
for its successftd administration qualities of the highest 
order. The event, however, proved that Leo XII. was an 
acute discemer of character. In less than two years, 
under the rule of Canon Mastai, this vast hospice was 
restored to the prosperous condition from which it had 
fallen. There was no longer a dreary deficit in its 
accounts ; a wise and vigilant master had given to every, 
department of that charitable service a new impulse and 
the very spirit of success. 

Until the month of May, 1827, Canon Mastai was left 
in peace at the institution which owes to his labour his 
present thriving condition. But there was to be a change. 

Providence, which had ordained him for the very 
highest pinnacle of power, would make him ready for his 

*St. MichaeTs covers an area of half a mlie. It is divided into four 
hotises — 1. The ai^lmn for old men. 2. The hospice for aged and 
infirm women. 8. A professional school for yoimg girls, and, lasUf, 
a vast workshop, in which parentless boys are taught a trade. 
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great afterwork^ by putting upon him duties and dangers^ 
responsibiKties and trials. These were to be for him the 
preparation for those days of fierce battle when, as the 
true Shepherd, he was to stand dauntless in the very 
pathway of death, ready to give his life for his flock. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Leo Xn. creates bim Axchbiakop of Spoleto— He is tmuBfened by 
Giegoiy XYI. to the Bishopric of Imolft — ^His eleratioii to the Gar- 
dinalate — Gregoiy XYI., the Chaxacter of bis Beign— Anecdotes of 
Mastai Fenetti when Axchbisbop of Sfpoleto. 

The aiehiepiscopal throne of Spoleto, being declared 
Tacant in May 1827, Leo XII. considered that he could 
not confer upon his native town a greats mark of his 
interest and love than by appointing Abbate Mastai to 
the empty See. The choice of the Sovereign Pontiff was 
hailed with gladness by the people of Spoleto. 

" This city/* says a well-known writer, " will re- 
member, with lasting gratitude, the presence amongst 
them, during five stormy years, of one who came to them 
like a blessing and protection from heaven." 

Monsignor Mastai remained at Spoleto until 1832, 
fulfilling all the episcopal duties with a sweetness and 
grace which won him the affection of all hearts. But 
the word that was written for him in the decrees of 
Providence was still " Excelsior." 

In the December of the same year. Pope Gregory XVI., 
successor of Leo, transferred him to the bishopric of 
Imola, a position apparently less influential than that of 
Spoleto, but in reality of much more importance, and one 
which, in the then perilous attitude of affairs, called for 
the presence of a ruler equally distinguished for firm 
wisdom as for attractive and conciliating piety. The 
new archbishop — ^bishop as he was called — ^fblly realized 
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in' his adDCiimdtrafcion the expectations of Gregory. He 
pMvied himself able to govern with success men of every 
variety of dispositi^on, and to win over the most obdurate 
to the side bf order and religion. 

On the 14th of December, 1840, Mastai was elevated 
to the cardinalate, and received his title from 88. Peter 
and Marcellus. This dignity pri^daced no change in the 
simple habits of the Bishop of Imola, who seemed to 
have but one object and one desite — ^to remain in the 
midst of the people of his diocese, and to serve them in 
doing the work of his divine Master. But Heaven had 
decreed it should be otherwise. Indeed, years before the 
event, the Bomans themselves felt a presentiment of his 
coming deviation. 

'-It happened frequently that when the pious bishop 
appeared in the capital of the Christian world, called 
thitier by sotiie inevitable duty, wdrds such as these 
would be heard, muttered by the crowd : " Behold the 
future Pope : God will give him to us." 

The early days of June, 1846, were days of grief 
throughout the Boman States. Gregory XVI. was no 
mbre. : i ' ■ ■ •.••-. » - ■• • 

The fifteen years of his reign will always be remem- 
bered fbrth^ rapid M^xtdUfiion of th^ d^iritu&l pbVer of the 
Bs^&cfy. In vafious countries of Btti«)pe iulfLb^rs Of Piro- 
testants and others onti^ide the Ghuj'<^.h w^i'e returning- to 
theoprOfessioBi of the Old Fatth. i ■ :BMr^ the toiidst Of the 
consolation) whiok tMs «ffiifididd }^MJ iM^ h^rt of the' la^ed 
Bdntiffiv^afi^Udi^^^h anxiety in regard to the condition 
of'histenlpotaifjowfei'.f-^''^'^"^'' '>i<'ii'iiiJi»''i '-^ -»'•:'•- •• ''"■' 
iu(MBn:^tb whoiii'/rdVdktimr4lP}£fe, mAfWlkM '^^^priii'^ 
ciple of honour, nor the sacredness of any oath can bind 

c 
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were already plotting in secret those impious schemes 
which h^ye for their object the destruction of every throne 
and the uprooting of Christian society. Ghregory XVI., 
however^ was spared the contemplation of all the horrors 
which were so soon to ensue. He died before the impend- 
ing crisis arrived. He was to leave it as a legacy of 
sanctifying trial to his great successor. 

But before we enter upon a description of the Boman 
conclave, and of that one in particular which resulted in 
the election of Monsignor Mastai Ferretti as Pius IX., we 
shall, perhaps, be performing a task most agreeable to our 
readers if we relate a few anecdotes illustrative of the 
character of the noble-hearted priest whom Heaven had 
destined for so much honour and suffering. 

One day, a poor woman contrived to make her way into 
the very apartment of Monsignor Mastai at Imola. 
Throwing herself at his feet, she implored his charity. 
The good bishop's purse was, as frequently happened, 
without a single bajocco (one hal^enny). However^ 
turning to a cupboard in which he knew some plate was 
put away, 

" Take these," he said, giving her some of the silver 
service of his table, ''you can change them at the 
<^ambiatore.'' 

In the evening, his steward, who (although well prac- 
tised, often to his annoyance, in such deeds of charity) 
was ignorant of what had passed, came in the greatest 
consternation to inform the bishop that there were thieves 
in the palace, and that several pieces of plate were missing 
from a certain cupboard. The peculiar smile that met his 
statement led the faithful old servant to suspect the truth, 
but the words which accompanied it left no doubt in his 
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mind as to the fate of the missing articles. '^Do not 
disturb yourself, friend/* said the bishop, " God has dis- 
posed of those things." 

A worthy inhabitant of Imola found himself on one 
occasion embarrassed, being unable to procure a sum of 
money for which he was greatly pressed. In his difficulty, 
he bethought him of his bishop, then Cardinal Priest, and 
hastened to the palace. 

" What sum do you require P '' asked the Cardinal. 

" Your eminence, 200 francs." 

" Alas, I have not a bajocco at this moment," replied 
the prelate : ^^but stay, those candlesticks on the mantel- 
piece are of silver, sell them, they will, perhaps, fetch 
forty crowns." 

The man departed joyfuUy with his present, leaving the 
cardinal to arrange how he should explain the disappear- 
ance of those things to his major-domo. He had not been 
long gone when another visitor was announced. This 
was the goldsmith, to whom had been taken the prelate's 
gift^ and who having recognised them, had caused the 
man who had brought them to be arrested. 

*' Tour Eminence has been robbed." 

" Not as I am aware.'' 

^^ Oh ! pardon me, you have ; the robber brought part 
of the booty for me to purchase, but I knew them 
instantly." 

" Ah ! true ; those candlesticks ; but they have not 
been stolen, and if in the least suitable to you in trade 
you may buy them with a safe conscience," 

The love of Monsignor Mastai towards his flock was 
such that, on more than one occasion, it drew upon hiTn 
the rebuke of those in authority. The following incident 

c 2 
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4 

took place after the insurrection of 1831-32^ whilst he 
was yet Archbishop of Spoleto : — 

An agent of the Boman police had with great difficulty 
obtained a list of the chief of the conspirators. Before 
forwarding it> however^ to Borne, he came with an air of 
some consequence to show it to the archbishop. The 
latter — ^true father of his people — ^bad no desire to be 
their judge. Taking the paper from the agent's hand, he 
appeared to read it, but in reaUty was busy thinking how 
it could be disposed of. It was winter time>. and the 
fire in the apartment was burning brightly. What more 
natural than such an accident as was about to happect P 

" My poor child/* said the archbishop, regarding, the 
officer with a satisfied smile, ''you do not understand 
your trade. When the wolf rushes down to tear the 
sheep he never sends word beforehand to the shepherd.'' 
At the same time he let fall the fatal Hst into the flames. 

Monsignor Mastai received for this act of charity 
(which defeated human justice) a sharp reprimand from 
Home. ^' He had committed a sort of fault/' says an 
eloquent writer," but it was one which saints fail into, 
and indeed from which they hardly ever can restrain 
themselves." Some days before the scene just related 
the good archbishop had displayed Christian courage as 
well as charity. The inhabitants of Spoleto had been 
drawn into the insurrection which had then become 
general throughout Italy. 

It may be mentioned that, imder the Pontificate of 
Gregory XVI., whenever the slightest symptom of 
disaffection appeared in any of the Boman States, it yras 
always the power of Austria and Austrian soldiers that 
suppressed it. The detestation of Italy for the house of 
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^Ebpsburg is proverbial and natural^ and she has taken 
<5are to write the proofs of her hatred in the history of 
modem Europe. The news had no sooner spread that 
'Spoleto had joined the insurgents, than 2000 Austrian 
'troops marched upon the town, and prepared to make 
an example of its audacity. Great was the conster- 
nation within the gates when tidings came of the 
approach of the enemy. The inhabitants knew well that 
they had little mercy to expect at the hands of this 
infuriated and triumphant soldiery. But what cannot 
the courage of love effect? With Christian dauntless- 
ness the faithful pastor went forth alone, exposing his 
own life for the safety of his flock. He met the Austrian 
^neral on his way to the devoted city, and by that same 
power which Pope Leo used to stay the fury of Alaric he 
succeeded in turning the enemy aside from his revenge- 
ful purpose. Spoleto was saved from pillage and the 
49word. 

During the days of the carnival of 1885, there was Expo- 
sition of the Blessed Sacrament in the cathedral church of 
Imola. Eiieeling at the foot of the altar, absorbed in prayer, 
was to be seen the bent form of the holy bishop long after 
the ordinary worshippers had left the sacred building. 

The evening was fast closing in, and its shadows were 
obscuring the most familiar objects, when suddenly, pierc- 
ing shrieks for help rang through the silence of the 
cathedral, breaking harshly upon the contemplation of the 
solitary worshipper, and restoring him to thoughts of 
earth again. He rose from his knees and hastened towards 
the spot from whence the cries had proceeded^ 

Stretched at the foot of one of the pillars of the cathedral 
lie perceived the body of a man, weltering in blood. 
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The truth flashed upon the bishop's mind in a moment ; 
a street quarrel, a sodd^i stab, and thai the nnhappj 
Tictim had escaped from the hands of his assassins, had 
sought refuge in the protection of Grod's house, and had 
fidlen at the sacred threshhold. 

With the teaderest care did the holy prehite striTe to 
stannch the sufferer's woonds. He was so occupied, vrhen 
he saw himself confronted by three or four fdiious m^i, 
who, with uplifted daggers, threateaed him if he inter- 
fered between them and their yengeance. 

Bnt they did not know the chiyalrous heroism bom 
from faith and lore in the tine priest's heart. 

Springing before the helpless man at his feet, and placing 
his own body within reach of the assassins' weapons,. 
^* Stay," he cried, in a Toice of thunder, " Will you do 
foul murder at the yery feet of God ? Haying shed blood 
already, monsters, do you wish to drink it P This man 
belongs to me^ this is my house, for it is God's — ^fidl back ; 
your presence taints the sanctuary." 

Stupefied and oyercome by such energy and such 
words, the assassins skulked away like pardoned 
criminals. 

Left alone, the bishop renewed his charitable attentions 
to the wounded man, who, after a while, opened his eyes, 
and appeared to recoyer his recollection. With joyfrd 
emotion, the bishop seized the opportunity to draw from 
this imfortunate yictim a confession of his sins. He 
absolyed and blessed him. 

When some of the attendants of the cathedral entered, 
soon after, they beheld a strange spectacle. It was their 
own bishop, kneeling by the body of the murdered man,, 
weeping as a mother who has lost her child. 
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"Was it extraordinary that such loving kindness won 
the affection of all that were good and true P that it was 
easily able to convert honourable opponents into the most 
steadfast friends P 

When Monsignor Mastai was about to leave Spoleto, a 
deputation of the chief inhabitants went to Rome, and 
implored Pope Gregory not to inflict upon them so 
unspeakable an injury. At Imola, when the newer 
arrived that their bishop had been elected to the supreme 
Pontificate, the people wept whilst they rejoiced. " It is 
true,*' they said, ^'the whole Church has received a 
blessing, but we have lost a father.'' 



CHAPTER V. 

Description of the Boman Conclave— Cardinal LAibroschini — The 
Election of Cardinal Mastai Ferretti to the Pontificate — He takes 
the Name of Pius — His Letter to his Brothers. 

We venture to commence this chapter with a short 
description of the peculiarities observed in the election of 
a Supreme Pontiff for Home and for the Church. 

Although it depends entirely upon the cardinals them- 
selves in what place they wiU hold their conclave, the 
choice usually falls upon the Vatican, or its sister palace, 
the Quirinal. These, from their size, and their proximity 
to the great basilicas, are naturally marked out as most 
fitting for this purpose. 

During the nine days' obsequies which are always 
observed for a deceased Pope, workmen are busy erecting, 
in one or other of these palaces, as many cells as there are 
cardinals to enter into conclave. 

On the morning of the tenth day, having assisted at a 
Mass de Sjdritu Scmcto, these latter walk in procession to 
the conclave, where they remain shut up until the elec- 
tion of the new Pope has taken place. The great door of 
the hall in which the cells are built is secured with four 
bolts and as many locks, an aperture being left, through 
which the imprisoned prelates are supplied with food« 
The keys of the palace are consigned to the care of an 
ecclesiastic chosen by the cardinals themselves, who is 
called " Governor of the Conclave.** 

Each cardinal has with him a secretary, named eon- 
clcmsta, and two domestics. 
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During the conclave no person is aUowed to send a 
message or to write to the cardinals. A -master of cere^ 
monies walks through the gallery twice in the day, 
ringing a bell and crying, "-4d capellam Domini'' (to 
the chapel of the Lord). 

At the sound, the prelates assemble in the chapel (the 
Sistine or the Pauline, as the case may be), to make what 
is called the scrutmy. This is performed in the following 
manner: — The cardinal deacon celebrates Mass, after 
which the Bull of Gregory X. and the *^ ceremonial " of 
Gregory XV. concerning the rules and form for electing 
a Sovereign Pontiff, are produced and read. The oath is 
then tendered, which each cardinal is bound to take 
before placing his vote in the urn. The words of this 
oath are — "I call Christ the Lord^ who is to judge me, 
to witness that I elect him whom I believe God would 
wish to be elected.^' 

They then write their votes on slips of paper, which 
they place, folded, in a chalice that stands for this pur- 
pose upon the altar. 

When all have done this, two cardinals, appointed for 
the task, read aloud the names of those that have been 
voted for, keeping count of the number of suffrages each 
one has received. 

This scrutiny is repeated twice each day during the 
conclave, until two-thirds at least of the votes concur in 
favour of one name. At the end of each unsuccessful 
attempt, the voting-papers are burnt. 

At length, when the lawful majority has been at- 
tained, the assent of the cardinal thus elected is asked. 
Ji he accept the dignity, he is at once arrayed in the 
pontifical robes, and gives his blessing to the assembled 
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cardinals, receiying from them in return the kiss of 
peace. After this, the name of the new Pope is proclaimed 
to the people from the great balcony of the palace, the guns 
of St. Angelo fire a salute, and all the city bells ring a 
joy peal for one hour. 

Such has been the usual mode of proceeding in the 
election of the Pope-King since the year 1274. 

A shorter conclave than that which elected a successor 
to Gregory XVI. has not been known in the Church for 
centuries. Leo XII. was chosen by the cardinals after 
a deliberation of twenty-six days, and this was considered 
at the time a rapid decision. 

Monsignor Ferretti received the majority of the pre- 
lates' votes after a conclave of thirty-six hours. 

Known, indeed, to the Roman people, who had not 
forgotten the early years of his priesthood, it is yet true 
to say that the Cardinal Ferretti was a comparative 
stranger in the saloons and courts of the capitol. Even 
some of the members of the Sacred College itself were 
scarcely acquainted with him, except by repute. And 
yet in a few hours these men, led on by an unfailing 
instinct, were to elect him as the head of God's Church 
upon earth. 

Amongst all those who, humanly speaking, appeared 
the most likely to be chosen for this terrible dignity, 
stood prominent the Cardinal Lambruschini. For 
eighteen years had he been the confidential adviser and 
acting minister to Pope Gregory XVI. He had long 
borne upon his younger shoulders the whole burden of 
government, and, according to the calculation of human 
policy, upon him would devolve the power of the " keys *' 
and the sovereignty of the triple crown. Heaven, how- 
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ever, had its own designs to carry out ; and the diplo- 
macy of princes was not to stand in the way of their 
realization. 

It was on the evening of the 14th of June, 1846, that 
the cardinals, to the number of fifty, assembled in the 
cells built for them in the hall of the Quirinal Palace, the 
doors of which closed upon them, not to open until they 
should name a successor to the vacant throne of St. 
Peter. 

The next day after Mass the first "scrutiny" was taken. 
The canonical majority would be thirty-five. Fifteen times 
was the name of Lambruschini drawn from the chalice 
that contained the votes, while thirteen sufirages were 
annoxmced in favour of Cardinal Ferretti. The Divine 
choice began to appear. At the evening " scrutiny," 
seventeen for Ferretti, for Lambruschini thirteen. On 
the morning of the 16th, at the third time of voting, the 
number for Ferretti was twenty-seven, while Lambru- 
schini fell to eleven votes. 

By a singular coincidence, on this day Ferretti himself 
was chosen by lot to be one of the three whose duty it was 
to draw the voting papers from the chalice, and to 
announce the names written upon them. 

In the meanwhile, anxiety was at its highest pitch in 
the city. The poUtician, the noble, the diplomatic corps 
waited with an ill- constrained impatience to hear the 
choice which the conclave should make. 

For the third time the populace assembled in front of 
the Quirinal had seen the light column of smoke risiag 
from the Paidine Chapel, which told them that the voting 
papers were being burnt — ^a sign that, as yet, no election 
was successful. 
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<< This eyening^s scrutiny will be the last/' mumixired 
some voices in the orowd, and the people caught up the 
words as an inspiration. They were not disappointed. 

At three o'clock the cardinals came together for the 
foiirth time, to record their votes. The deepest emotion 
was apparent throughout the conclave. 

At this moment all eyes were fixed upon two objects, 
the chalice which contained the solemn secret^ and 
Ferretti. A deadly paleness had spread over his features 
as he stood at the table to discharge the duty which 
chance had assigned him. One by one he drew slowly 
forth the papers which should seal his fate. His own 
name was on the first, the second, the third. Seventeen 
times was this repeated without interruption. Turning 
to his brethren, his eyes streaming with tears, he be- 
sought them to take pity on him, and put upon another 
the painful duty of completing the ^' scrutiny.'' He forgot 
for a moment that a voting, if interrupted, would have 
anntdled the election. But the cardinals remembered 
this. 

'< Calm your emotion ; repose for a moment," was 
cried out on all sides. " We can wait." 

With a glance of generous courage in his eye, as a 
victim who accepts the martyrdom to which the voice of 
God was summoning him, Ferretti raised himself up, and 
proceeded once more with the terrible task assigned him. 
When the last billet was drawn from the chalice he had 
announced himself as chosen by thirly-six votes. The 
election was instantly ratified by acclamation. As with 
one impulse, the cardinals rose to their feet, and the 
name of Mastai Ferretti, Pope elect, resounded through 
the Pauline Chapel. 
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. Whikt the meinberd of the Sacred College were, by a 
spontaiieous burst of acclamation^ testifying their agree- 
ment in this election, the new Pope had cast himself 
before the altar. Who can tell hqw much of solemn 
presentiment fell upon his soul that hour, or whether 
the veil hanging between his sight and the future was 
not partially withdrawn, so as to perfect that heroism 
which had already learned to say " Not my will, but 
Thine be done P " 

The bell of the cardinal-deacon had sounded, an- 
nouncing to the. prelates assembled at the doors of 
the Pauline Chapel that a Pope . was elected. The 
masters of ceremonies and the secretary of the Sacred 
College had been admitted, and still the new Pontiff 
stayed on his knees at prayer. At length the cardinal 
,sub-deacon, attended by the chief among the prelates, 
advanced, in order to complete all the prescribed for- 
malities of the Pontifical election. 

'' Dost thou accept the choice made of thee for Supreme 
Pontiff? " demanded the official. 

" I accept," was the answer, given in a firm voice. 

" What name will you choose to assume P " continued 
the interrogator. 

" That of Pius, my glorious predecessor in the See of 
Imola." 

These acts of acceptance and nomination having been 
entered by the Apostolic Notary, Mastai Ferretti, now 
Pius IX., was arrayed in the insignia of his new dignity, 
and received from the Cardinal, Biario Sforza, the ring 
of the Fisherman. Th^ all present knelt, paying the 
first homage to the new Pope-King. 

Night had already closed in, and the deepest silence 
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had succeeded to fdl the agitation of a day full of such 
events as the past, when Pius IX. regained the solitude 
of the cell that had been allotted to him two days before 
as one of the cardinals of the conclave. 

Before^ however, seeking that repose which the fatigue 
and emotion he had imdergone demanded^ he wrote to 
his three brothers at Sinigaglia, to inform them of his 
election : — 

'' It has pleased God, who exalts and who humbles, to 
raise me from insignificance to the highest dignity on 
earth. May His will be done. I feel the immensity of 
the burden placed upon me, for I know how weak I am 
to sustain it. Obtain prayers, and do you also pray for 
me. Should my native city wish for some public de- 
monstration, I beg that the whole sum collected shall 
be devoted by the mayor and his officers to objects which 
they shall judge to be of benefit to the people. As to 
yourselves, my dear brothers, I embrace you with aU my 
heart in Christ Jesus. Do not be* vain of the honour 
which has been put upon me. Bather pity your poor 
brother, who gives you his apostolical benediction/' 



CHAPTER VI. 

TJniyersal Joy at the Election of Cardinal Ferretti as Sovereign Pon- 
tiff — ^Amnesty granted for Past Political Offences — Prisoners for 
Debt set at Liberty — Total Change in the Whole Administration — 
The Enthusiasm of the Christian World extends to the East — Pius 
IX. Alleviates the Condition of the Jews — The Encyclical of 1846 — 
The Pontiff^ the Ghreat Leader of the Liberal Movement — ^Metter- 
nich — Balmez. 

Tuesday, the 16th of June, 1846, was a gala day 
throughout Eome. The people, in holiday attire, crowded 
the great thoroughfares ; every palace^ every dwelling, 
was hung with garlands ; the basilicas put on all their 
glory ; the bells of the Eternal City rang joy peals ; the 
thunder of the cannon from St. Angelo denoted a triumph. 
From the balcony of the Quirinal proclamation had been 
made that Mastai Ferretti, Cardinal Archbishop of Imola, 
had been exalted to the pontifical throne, with the title 
of Pius IX. Not only Bome, but the whole of Italy, 
except the Austrian faction, was transported with joy at 
the tidings. As the news of his election spread through- 
out Europe, it was received everywhere with a satisfac- 
tion which was soon after to grow into a perfect enthu- 
siasm. 

The new Pontiff commenced his reign with an act 
which, whatever may be thought of its policy, was at all 
events gracious. A general amnesty for past offences was 
granted. Political delinquents were set at liberty; the 
refugees were recalled, on condition of their giving a 
solemn pledge for their future conduct The reader will, 
perhaps, be interested if we give the words of the 
preamble to this act of noble-hearted policy :— '' In these 
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days^ when our heart is moyed to see public joy mani- 
fested at our being raised to the pontificate^ we cannot 
refrain from a feeling of grief in thinking that a certain 
number of families are unable to participate in- the 
common joy because they bear the pain of some offences 
committed by some of their members against society and 
the sacred rights of the legitimate prince. We, therefore, 
etc." 

The words of the oath taken by the released and par- 
doned Bevolutionist were as follows : — "I pledge myself, 
on my word of honour, not to abuse, in any way or at any 
time, this act of sovereign clemency." 

Many of them added of their own accord these words: — 
" I swear to shed my blood in defence of Pius IX.; I 
renounce my share of Paradise if I betray the oath of 
honour that binds me to him." 

It speaks badly for that party known at the present 
day as " Young Italy," that in less than two years they 
whom the Sovereign Pontiff had restored to their country, 
violated, almost to a man, their solemn oaths, and, in 
fact, headed the revolution which sent their too merciful 
prince into exile. Indeed, it is now proved beyond all 
doubt that these men had scarcely entered Home before 
they began, once more, their insensate traitorous plots. 

Two days after the amnesty to the political offenders, 
the Pontiff set free the unhappy. men confined in- the 
Boman prisons for debt. This act of clemency roUsed the 
spirit of geinerous emulation in many of the chief citizens, 
wb,o commenced subscription Usts, for the relief of. these 
unfortunates,.for. whom a consider^bJie sum Was realised. 

.",The people, your 'HoKnesPx" BaidoV^ntuija, ** read, in 
this act your determination that, whilst you live, no 
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Homan shall be imprisoned unjustly." "If they read 
this," replied the Pope, "they read aright; for such a 
resolve is written upon my heart/' 

The work of reasonable liberty and consistent progress 
was not allowed to stand still. Every reform which the 
happiness of his people seemed to require was undertaken 
at once and carried out with energy. The tribimals were 
remodelled, a new commercial tariff was published, by 
which the import duties on many articles of consumption 
were reduced, and a great source of corruption, viz., the 
granting of patents, was altogether abolished. A National 
Junta was created, as well as the Municipal Council and 
the Civic Guard. The civil and criminal codes were 
revised, order was re-established in the finances, and new 
councillors, more acceptable to the nation, were appointed. 
Prelates, in the name of the Pope, went through the 
States of the Church, to hear the complaints of the people ; 
whUe he himself, remembering his former work of love at 
the "Tata Giovanni" and the Hospice of St. Michael,, 
devoted all he could spare from his slender resources to 
the erection of houses of charity and schools for orphans. 

In the meanwhile he published the fundamental 
statute of a representative government, restored the public 
audiences, and granted the press a tolerance unheard of 
at that time through the whole Peninsula, and not known 
at the present day in enlightened France. With his own 
eyes he scrutinized the management of hospitals and 
prisons; by his order and under his superintendence 
public works were commenced, railway companies obtained 
the most generous concessions, and gas was introduced 
into the public thoroughfares. 
, The Italian people were in a delirium of joy. Through 
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out the proyinces of the Papal States itwas one succeBaon 
of fStes. The rejoicings for the aooessioii of Mastai 
Ferretti to the Pontifical throne lasted a whole year. 
The good Pope loved to appear in the streets of his 
capital not so much as monarch as a fond &ther. Phunlj 
dressed, he was to be seen walking through the streets of 
Bome, visiting the sick, attending the schools, and fol- 
lowed everywhere by the blessings and the prayers of 
devoted thousands. 

" Pius IX./' says one who has always been his enemy^ 
''has a heart and a confidence which nothing can daunt; 
his face beams with the calm of a good conscience." 

An illustrious traveller in Italy in 1847, after an 
audience at the Vatican, wrote, " I have at last seen the 
new Pope ; he is grace, dignity, and sweetness combiaed. 
I only echo the public sentiment when I tell yoa that 
he is adored here.'' 

" Bom to be a king ! " was the exclamation of a prince, 
referring to Pius IX. 

The young Protestant Princess of Prussia, after a short 
interview at St. Peter's, said, " My heart is fall ; I have 
enjoyed the happiness of seeing and hearing Pius IX.'* 

A correspondent of a London paper wrote : " One can 
form no idea of the emotion of the people here, and the 
joy that lights up their faces, when the Pope appears [in 
public." 

" The Eomans for the time had but one cry : " Long 
live the good Pius IX. I Long live the father of his 
people I " 

The same spirit animated every village and town of the 
Patrimony. Crowds waited upon his carriage, and 
^lamttnded him wh6n on foot. At his return on one 
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occasion from Albaniun forty thousand persons went out 
to meet him and receive his blessing. Ovations in his 
honour were of weekly occurrence. When it was known 
which way he would pass, the houses would be seen 
^[arlanded as if by magic. 

Such was the feeling, such the conduct of the Romans, 
towards the Pontiff in 1846. 

But others also besides his own subjects were enthu- 
siastic in his praise. The United States appointed a 
deputation to go and pay homage in the name of all 
Christian men to the " Apostle of Christ and of liberty.'* 

The admiration for the new Pontiff and his enlightened 
measures passed the Bosphorus. At Antioch, where 
St. Paul declared Christ, in the city of St. John, " the 
golden-mouthed," on the hill from which St. Barnabas 
had preached, Basile, a monk, delivered, in presence of 
the whole city, a discourse in honour of the august Head 
of the Church. Such a spectacle had not been witnessed 
in the first Christian City since the last stragglers of the 
army of the Crusades departed for Europe. But nowhere 
out of Italy was the enthusiasm greater than in England. 
Men in this coimtry, who were labouring under great 
political disabilities, quoted the liberality of the Head of 
the Catholic Church as another reason which ought to 
influence their own less generous rulers. The Govern- 
ment itself went so far as to demand of Parliament the 
repeal of that Article of the Constitution which forbade 
all relations with Bome, or the authorixation of an 
accredited ambassador at the Papal Court. The name of 
"Pio None** was received in every English assembly 
with shouts of applause. His picture was in every print 
shop— his bust on every Italian image stand. Exeter 

D 2 
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Hall was afraid to groan, and for a time the essential 
bigots lost their vocation. 

It is now a part of history that he whose name was 
called the watchword for freedom, whom the world recog- 
nized as the reformer of abuses, as the &iend of enlighten- 
ment, as the true Italian patriot, was the present illus- 
trious Pontiff. Heedless of selfish opinions which came to 
him from Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburgh, Pius IX. 
persevered in the liberal policy with which he had begun 
his reign ; and, judging mankind by the standard of his 
own generous nature, was content with the benign work 
of labouring for the happiness of his people. 

One of the earliest acts of his pontificate was to alle- 
viate the condition of the Jews of Rome. These unfor- 
tunate people, the descendants|pf the captives brought in 
triumph by Titus, after his conquest of Jerusalem, had 
hitherto been subjected to most oppressive legislation. 
They were compelled to reside in one quarter of the city 
(the Ghetto), the gates of which were closed upon them 
every night. The yearly inundation by the Tiber of this 
part of Rome caused the greatest misery to these wretched 
outcasts of the population. In addition, an annual tri- 
bute was exacted from them, and in many ways they were 
oppressively taxed. By one act of his power, Pius IX. 
reformed all this. Permission was given them to reside 
in any part of Rome they pleased; the imposts upon 
them were removed; and they were admitted to the 
common rights of citizens. Such liberality occasioned, 
as might have been expected, great discontent amongst 
the lowest of the Christian population ; but the large- 
minded Pontiff was not to be put aside from his just bene- 
volence. '* I do not separate from my heart any of God's 
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creatures/' was his reply to such as complained against 
these wise measures. 

On the 9th of November, 1846, by an encyclical letter, 
Pius IX. published to the world the programme of his 
pontificate. In it, whilst he refuted the calumny of those 
who accused Tn'm of despising all political tradition, he, at 
the same time, crushed the hopes of others, who looked 
forward to a revolution in the Church. " Religion,'' he 
J3aid, " is not a philosophical invention, to be perfected by 
human means. All that I desire is that my government 
may be the model. I hope my example will be imitated 
by all the princes of Italy.'* 

This language was followed by corresponding actions 
that threw every tyrant into despair. Step by step, the 
diplomacy even of the crafty Mettemich was obliged to 
yield to the firmness of the Pope. Austria had already 
to confess a great moral defeat, for every day saw a fresh 
victory gained by new ideas over the worn-out resources 
of absolutism. The Pontiflf's voice woke all Italy. 
Inaction and routine were terrified out of their slumber 
of many years. The whole Peninsula felt the shock. The 
Italian princes, in awe, followed unwillingly the footsteps 
of the Vicar of Christ. The Grand Duke of Tuscany gave 
his people a Government; Lucca imitated the good 
example; Naples and Turin, after some hesitation, did 
the same. 

It is always to be remembered, especially on hearing 
the assertions of pretending Italian patriots, that it was 
Pius IX. who gave the first impulse to the Liberal move- 
ment in Italy, and who, if unbetrayed, would have carried 
it on to its perfection. None, indeed, of his benevolence 
lias succeeded; his concessions only made traitors, and 
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the issue of his generous reforms has been most disas- 
trous. But, had he refused them^ what eloquent and 
burning words should we not have heard jfrom *' Young 
Italy!" History will ask, and will answer, two ques- 
tions : — ^Who introduced liberty into Italy ? — The Pontiff. 
Who has destroyed the public liberty? — The Revolu- 
tionists. As to the people of the Koman States, their 
ingratitude will be the proverb of future Christian ages. 
The old world-worn Mettemich uttered the prophecy of 
experience when he said : *' Pius IX. is alone, he is 
without soldiers, without money ; the populace will leave 
him to be the dupe of his own virtues." 

The philosopher Balmez, who was a spectator of the 
rejoicings in Rome in 1847, was also too deep an observer 
of men not to be able to see beneath all this treacherous 
surface. " These Romans^" he said, " are good at shout- 
ing ; they are artists, and poets, and musicians ; but they 
have no poKtical mind. They sing hynms, and invoke 
the Austrian bayonets. Well, we shall see." 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Eevolutionists and the " Retrogradists " — ^The Enemies of the 
New Measures — The Eeplies of Pius IX. to Austria, &c. — His Firm- 
ness in Removing Abuses — The Envoy of the Sultan at the Vatican — 
Ineffectual Remonstrance of France — The Famine in Ireland arid 
Pius IX. 

While the chief of the CathoKc world was thus engaged 
in ameliorating the condition of his people, there were 
thoughtful men, deeply versed in political wisdom, who, 
looking around them, saw enough even then to create 
alarm and suspicion. 

They beheld among the crowds who followed the foot- 
steps of the Pontiff with shouts and vivas those who had 
only one design and one vow — to urge on the Government 
to pass the barriers of prudence, so that the work of 
socialism and revolution might be effected under the dis- 
guise and protection of legitimate reform. 

We shall see in its proper place how true was that 
instinct which warned of the coming danger even when 
all seemed calm and still. Jiut whatever may be public 
opinion regarding the expediency of some of the measures^ 
adopted in the fulness of his generosity by Pius IX., only 
one judgment can be passed upon his enemies. These 
were of two parties — the Revolutionists, whose leading 
doctrines were (and still are) " no property " (except for 
themselves), " no religion, and no family ties," and who 
hoped to profit by the Pope's concessions, so as to over- 
throw society ; and, secondly, ** those of his own house- 
hold,'' many of the cardinals and prelates in the interest 
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of Austria and France, " Betrogradists " and domestic 
traitors, more to be dreaded than any open foe. Thus 
the two extremes of society— revolution and absolutism — 
if they did not imite for the time, laboured at lecust for 
the same end, viz., to defeat the noble work of the great 
leader of Italian liberty. 

The consequence of this treason will be apparent as we 
advance in our task, but it can be sxmimed up here in 
one sentence — ^the betrayal of Charles Albert and of 
Pius IX,. and the ruin of Italian independence. 

It soon became apparent that the Eoman Pontiff was 
to be left to fight the battle of true constitutional liberty 
alone. Friends fell away from him on every side. 
Austria, Bussia, France^ Prussia, and even England, 
addressed to him notes of warning and reproof. The 
Genius of Freedom, aroused from the slumber of ex- 
haustion, had startled them. Lutzow, the Austrian 
ambassador, added threats to remonstrances, and advised 
his Cabinet to a movement of troops along the frontier. 

At Pesaro, TJrbino, and other towns, injurious placards 
were affixed to the walls by the same agency, whilst, by 
means of its adherents in the Sacred College, and by 
encouraging the rage of displaced employees, Austria 
succeeded in exciting against the Pontiff a perfect hier- 
archy of those who had lived • upon the abuses which he 
reformed. 

But it was all labour in vain. No amoimt of opposition 
made Pius IX. hesitate one instant. To every represen- 
tation the answer was at once dignilied and hopeless. To 
Naples, who complained of his granting freedom to the 
press, he replied, " When I look into the annals, I find 
the King of Naples is vassal to the Pope of Rome ; your 
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suzerain does not receive your dictation." To the 
Austrian ambassador^ who said, " We hear nothing now 
spoken of but Italian union and Italian independence/' 
he answered, " These phrases were old before I was bom ; 
they will be heard of after us ; and, as an Italian, I 
confess they have my sympathy." 

The remonstrance of France, which was also directed 
against the liberty granted to the press in the Papal 
States, was silenced with these cutting words : " Tell the 
King of France that I do not remember ever interfering 
with the Parisian journals." " Ce Pape me perdra," 
exclaimed old Louis Philippe, in very despair. 

When told that many of the newspapers accused him 
of introducing all his reforms from the vulgar motive of , 
seeking popularity, "Ah," he said, "they will know one 
day aU my motives ; but, whether popular or not, I shall 
do my duty. This, however^ is certain, I shall never 
deceive the people who have honoured me." 

The same firmness which he exhibited in his inter- 
course with foreign Courts characterized his conduct 
at home. It was the prelude to the celebrated "Non 
possumus,^* which was afterwards to throw into 
mortal agonies the crafty diplomacy of Piedmont and 
France. 

When he desired to establish the National Guard, the 
Council of State voted to a man against it. The scrutiny 
of the urn revealed nothing but black balls — a result very 
significative of the determination of the members. Taking 
ofi* his white calotte, the Pope placed it over the votes. 
" See, gentlemen,'' he said, " we can change the colour of 
these things." Need it be added that the obnoxious 
Guard was at once organized P At the introduction by 
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Pius of a more efficient police for the streets of Borne, 
many complaints^ as might have been expected, were 
heard from those who suffered by this change &om bad 
to good. Amongst others, there was a nobleman (?) who 
presented himself on one occasion before the Pontiff with 
a grievance for which he sought redress. The police had 
removed from the front of liis palace certain hucksters, 
who, from time immemorial, had been the nuisance of the 
neighbourhood, besides impeding the footway with their 
different wares. 

'* What do these people pay you for the privilege you 
grant them P " asked the Pope. 

"Holy Father, 3000 crowns a year." 

" And for a long time P " 

"Since 1791, your Holiness, this sum has been re- 
ceived by our family." 

" Three thousand crowns," replied the Pope, " and for 
fifty-six years 168,000 crowns— a great sum! Let me 
advise you, my friend, to be wise, and hold your peace. 
This pathway, which you and your family have obstructed 
for so long a time, belongs to the municipality. Should 
they hear to what good account you have turned their 
property, they would certainly commence an action for 
restitution. Say, therefore, no more about it ; as for me, 
you may rely on my discretion." 

On another occasion, when he suspected that corrup- 
tion was at work with regard to a vacant canonry, taking 
up the list of applicants, and regarding it for a moment, 
he exclaimed, " The name of the man who deserves it is 
not here; I mean the Abbate Ponzilene, a hard-working, 
good priest ; him I appoint." 

The movement occasioned all through Italy by the 
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progressive policy of the Pontifical Court produced the 
greatest uneasiness in Vienna, always in a panic for the 
security of its Lombardo- Venetian kingdom. This feeling 
was not allayed by an event which now took place. 

The descendant of Mahomed II., the Sultan of Turkey, 
hearing of the virtues and the wisdom of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and desirous of arranging the vexed Eastern 
Question, sent an ambassador to the Court of Bome. 

Since the days of Bajazet and Innocent Vill. no such 
envoy had set foot on Italian soil. This was one of those 
revolutions of which we find examples in history, but 
without an explanation. The successor of Urban II., 
who preached the first crusade, and of Pius V., prime 
mover of the union of all Christendom against the Turks, 
was to be seen in the Quirinal Palace, engaged in most 
friendly conference with Che Kib-Effendi, the imperial 
envoy, discussing the interests of Christianity in the 
Ottoman empire. Equally strange was the spectacle of a 
Mussulman^ said to be devoted to his fanaticism, wearing 
publicly around his neck, and exhibiting as an honour, 
the portrait of Pius IX. 

The embassy was a perfect success, and resulted in the 
appointment of Monsignor Valergo, former missionary in 
Persia, to the Latin Patriarchate of Jerusalem, with the 
right and obligation of residence. Thus, at the formal 
demand of the Ottoman Government, a natural protector 
of the Catholic interest was established in the East, with 
civil jurisdiction over the faithful, to be ever on the spot, 
and empowered to plead their rights before the Divan itself. 

This perfect revolution in the secular tradition of 
European diplomacy in the East was not, however, 
effected without opposition. Supported by Russia and 
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Austria, France presented^ through Count Rossi, the 
following protest: — 

'^ That the right which the Sublime Porte pretends to 
concede to the Holy Father was exclusively reserved to 
France by the most ancient deeds. France has paid for 
them with the blood of her soldiers. It is part of her 
history, and one of her national glories, which she 
cannot at any price abandon." 

The reply made to this protest by the Eoman Court 
was brief and to the point : — " The previous arrangement 
with France '' (it stated) " had been destroyed in 1840. 
The separation of the Druses and Maronites proved 
that the French Cabinet had no longer any power in the 
East/' 

The English ministry, glad of an opportunity such as 
before had served their purpose at Damascus, sided with 
the Sovereign Pontiff. Thus, men beheld the head of 
the Catholic religion, on a question purely relating to the 
interests of Catholicity, opposed by two orthodox powers, 
and supported by heretical England and an infidel 
Sultan. 

And here, before closing this chapter, it will be in place 
to record one of the noble actions with which it may be 
said Pius IX. concluded the few happy days of his long 
and sorrowfiil Pontificate. He is King of Rome always, 
but he is more ; he is spiritual lord of the whole earth 
besides. The sufferings of his children in any part of the 
world are sure to receive from him sympathy and help. 

A little while after he ascended the throne, the 
dreadful destroying angel of famine appeared ia Ireland. 
The history of this scourge is to be foimd elsewhere. 
Suffice it to say, that while the caitiff Whigs in this 
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coimtry delayed and delayed, and argued and wrangled 
about the " rights of trade '' being respected^ &c., myriads 
of the people perished amidst all the horrors of starvation 
and fever. The population of the " sister " kingdom was 
reduced by two millions. How did Pius IX. act P In a 
letter addressed to the whole Catholic world he wrote thus : 
" I urge you to run to the relief of this famine. What 
great efforts ought we not especially to make, when we 
remember how constant the fidelity of the clergy and the 
people of Ireland is, and always has been, to the Apostolic 
See ? " His own offering in money and presents was 
12,000 crowns. 

The soil of Ireland has not grown ingratitude ; twice 
since have the enemies of the peace of Europe found in 
their path that "Brigade" whose loyalty the gold of 
Turin was powerless to corrupt.. It will need a sharper, 
truer sword than that which Piednjont wears to cut away 
the defences that faith and love will again raise to restore 
the throne to the successor of St. Peter. 
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The condition of Italy when Pins IX. ascended the 
Pontifical throne was such that a far less liberal policy 
than that which he displayed would have been sufficient 
to have rekindled the hopes alike of good and bad amongst 
the Italian populations. The Duke of Modena had been 
restored, and ruled with an iron hand. In Parma 
discontent was rife, notwithstanding the gentle goyem- 
ment of Maria Louisa. In Sardinia, Charles Albert had 
changed the mild administration which had marked the . 
commencement of his reign. The people of the different 
States were in a condition of apparent tranquillity, the 
real feeling being one of general dissatisfaction, which was 
strengthened by the industry of the exiles and emigrants. 
The attempts at revolt in the Bomagna in 1843 and 
1844, and the insurrection at Rimini in 1845, were signs 
not to be mistaken of the ferment that was working 
underneath. Along with these revolutionary tendencies, 
there existed also, in the minds of the orderly and edu- 
cated, a definite wish to procure a moderate amount of 
reform. The idea of a national confederacy, a sort of 
Italian customs-union, or Zollverine, had long been enter- 
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tained^ and discussed in the assemblies of the Uterati, and 
seemed^ indeed, to be the most feasible plan of any. In 
the meantime an unaccountable languor and inaction had 
crept into the Austrian Government^ so that it neglected 
to secure the means of energetically withstanding a 
Tiolent outbreak. 

This was the state of the Peninsula when Pius IX. 
was elected. 

He came harmoniously, with the growing conscious- 
ness of natural and political rights. His reforming 
measures created, as we have seen^ a sensation through 
all Italy, and even beyond the Po. The new political 
system of the Pontiff carried the day, and the inhabitants 
of the different States whose princes had been wise 
enough to imitate the policy of the head of the Church, 
hailed with enthusiasm the altered times as the com- 
mencement of a new era. 

They, and all Europe, were doomed to a bitter dis- 
appointment. In order to explain this clearly, our 
readers must permit us a short digression. 

There has been but one cause, one power, that was 
able to produce all the revolutions which this century 
has beheld — the power of the secret societies of Europe* 
Their object is one: it is to unite together noble and 
tradesman, prince and peasant, all who are willing to 
bind themselves by impious oaths to labour with an 
unholy patience for an unholy end. Their motto is, " No 
King ! no Government I no Church ! no God ! death to 
Christ ! hurrah for Hell and assassination ! '' Their 
doctrines are a mixture of the Communism of the Cantons 
with the Pantheism of Germany. The strongest argu- 
m^at fottnd in their reasoning is the dagger of one of 
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their brayos. He who once gives himself to this society 
of lost men, is theirs, body and soul, irrevocably. Death 
is the penalty decreed for desertion, or for revealing their 
secrets, or for disobedience to orders. 

The Forty-sixth Article of the " Secret Code of Young 
Italy '^ commands^ that any victim who shall be marked 
out for destruction shall be followed^ go where he may^ 
and shaU be slain, even though found ''on the bosom of 
his mother, or in the tabernacle of Christ.'' Lest we 
should be thought to exaggerate in our detestation of 
this hideous alUance, we give an extract from a letter 
found upon one of the Soman conspirators. Amongst 
other details are the following : — . 

'' It is of vital importance to make ourselves masters of 

the Duke of Modena As to Charles Albert^ we 

should seek some favourable opportunity to poignard 
him. I recommend the same course in regard to the 

King of Naples The Lombards may second our 

efforts by poison, or by insurrection, under the form of 
little Sicilicm Vespers, against the Germans .... func- 
tionaries, or private citizens, who show a hostile spirit, 
must be put to death, and the report can be circulated 

that they have absconded We rrmst adopt any 

expedient to accomplish our end. This is the doctrine of 
our master, Machiavelli — self-interest, knavery, treason." 

At the head of this unholy alliance, chief apostle of all 
modem insurrections, stood Joseph Mazzini. Bom of 
virtuous parents, and trained in his youth in all piety, it 
was the fate of this unhappy man to fall at an early period 
under the power of the leaders of the *' Carbonari." 
In their hands he became the enemy of every right, 
human and divine. Wherever there has been a modem 
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conspiracy against society, Mazzini has been its foster- 
father. A fugitive from his native land, he found an 
asylum in England, where a strange hospitality is always 
extended to those who seek our shores, for the purpose of 
plotting in safety against the thrones of the rest of 
Christendom. The Times, of July, 1857, well describes 
the particular characteristic of this disturber of the peace 
of the world. It is neither complimentary nor heroic : — 
" Mazzini is an incendiarj'-, whose murderous designs 
expand in proportion to his own sense of security, but 
who has no such regard for the safety of his dupes. He 
says to his followers, * Go and throw yourselves into the 
midst of danger and death, and I will stay safely here 
and arrange fresh plots for you.' " Applying to Mazzini 
the words of the gifted, but unfortunate Emmett, we 
may say, "If all the blood for whose shedding he is 
responsible were collected infco one receptacle, this man 
might swim in it." It was Mazzini who, casting 
his evil eye upon the happy Rome of 1847, vowed 
its destruction under the title of the " Regeneration of 
Italv." He held a secret convention in Paris, in the 
spring of 1847, in which Rome was determined upon as 
the head-quarters of the conspiracy against all the States 
of the Peninsula. " Revolution in Rome," said Mazzini to 
his followers, " will make all Europe tremble." And 
this was the plan of action which he sketched out : — 
The Cardinals were to be denounced as enemies to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and as being completely opposed to 
his administrative reforms. Public banquets were to be 
held, and processions and gatherings of the people in the 
streets encouraged, for this would «ooustom the masses 
to assemble quickly, and would teach them to feel their 

E 
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strength. The speeches and tha songs upon these occa- 
sions were to be moderate at first,* extolling the glories 
of " Italy nnited," and proclaiming the idea of an " ever- 
lasting Italian confederation." Demand after demand 
iras to be made upon the Pontiff; sweeping changes, 
which it was known he could never grant, were to be 
called for, and the first refusal was to be the signal for 
disturbance and outbreak ; and the revolution once com- 
menced was to be named a " religious and a sacred war," 
imdertaken merely to expel the Austrians. Such a title 
woidd win over even those who were most closely attached 
to the Pope. 

Such was the programme presented to the conspirators 
by their leader in the spring of 1847. 

We sincerely hope that the patience of the reader has 
not been too severely tried by us, the digression into 
which we have ventured seemed essential to the perfect 
understanding of many a future chapter. Now we 
return. 

We have seen elsewhere how Austria in particular had 
protested against the policy inaugurated by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and how, in fact, she had menaced him with 
intervention. In her remonstrances she had been joined 
by France and Naples, which States, however, contented 
themselves with mere angry protests. Not so the Court 
of Vienna. In every State of the "Patrimony" its 
agents were at work endeavouring to agitate the people. 
At Bologna the proclamations set up by the Pontifical 
Government were covered with mud. Determined, no 
matter in what way, to effect their purpose^ they went 
so far as to adopt for a time almost the revolutionary 
argument^ and endeavoured to exasperate the different 
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populations by circulars and pamphlets, in which it was 
asserted that the Pope was granting all these reforms for 
a time only. Their nefarious schemes were not alto- 
gether unsuccessAil. A liberal distribution of money 
had already gained over to their side the lowest of the 
rabble, some ex-police, and a few soldiers. In fact, the 
Cabinet of Vienna in its panic was ready to grasp at any 
pretext for marching an armed force south of the Po. 
As such did not present itself, it was resolved to try and 
create it. Already the princes of Italy had been gained 
over to its side, by the insinuation that there was on foot 
a confederation against them, headed by the Pope and 
Charles Albert. 

In defence of the conduct of Austria, it has been urged 
that her hostility was directed solely against the Revo- 
lutionists, whose ulterior designs she was able to read. 
This may be so ; yet it will be always true that whatever 
her object, she plotted against the Pontiff in a maimer 
unintelligible in a Catholic power, and that she violated 
(as we shall see later) the conditions of the Treaty of 
Vienna for no conceivable purpose, except to stay the 
progress of the enthusiasm which Pius IX. had enkindled. 
It cannot be denied, also, that in 1847 a man who had 
been watched for some weeks as a spy was seized by the 
Roman police, and that upon him were found documents 
clearly proving that Austria was deeply implicated in 
some scheme to seize the person of the Pope. Pius IX. 
sent at once for the Austrian Ambassador and addressed 
him in these words : " You condescend to plot. Write 
to your sovereign, and tell him that if he expects to 
intimidate me, he will find himself greatly mistaken." 

The Roman people, as yet uncorrupted by the Mazzinian 

s 2 
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emissaries, gave the same functionary a very significant 
hint of their view of the conduct of the Cabinet which he 
represented. In the midst of the illuminations and wild 
merriment of one of the evenings of the Carnival of 1847, 
the news spread among the crowds that the carriage of 
the Austrian Ambassador was coming along the Corso. 
In an instant every lamp was extinguished, the people 
disappeared in silence, and the representative of a hated 
Government found himself alone in the streets, which 
were deserted and in darkness. 

In the meanwhile, however, they who had deeply studied 
the nature of revolutionary movements, and who had been 
feaught by bitter experience the hollowness of popular 
demonstrations, saw enough already to excite just alarm. 
The triumphal processions, the continual assembling of 
the people, the impassioned discourses, the Hosannas in 
honour of Pius IX., might these not be mere disguises 
behind which the enemy was fataUy at work ? At aU 
events, it was impossible to say at what hour the popular 
exultation might not compromise public tranquillity, 
especially with so feverish a people as the Italicms. In 
fact, there was the greatest danger of enthusiasm 
degenerating into excess. No edict could be published 
but within a quarter of an hour of its appearance all the 
banners of Italy were to be seen floating before the 
Quirinal. Every day witnessed processions of the people, 
to the sound of military music. The streets were con- 
tinually thronged by excited multitudes, singing the 
Italian '' Marseillaise," firing muskets, and shouting, 
''Viva il Papal'' 

It was absolutely necessary to put an end to this 
exaggerated state of things, and a proclamation was 
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therefore issued by the Govemment entreating the people 
to return to the quiet of their homes, and to resume their 
ordinary avocations. 

A request at once so natural and just, was seized upon 
by the enemies of order as a means of arousing the 
popular discontent and suspicion. The proclamation was 
stigmatized as the work of the enemies of Italy ; the bad 
advisers of the Holy Father ; and the journals, day by day, 
in inflammatory language, called upon the people to run 
to the deliverance of the Pontiff, who they said was being 
forced by others to break his faith with the nation. 

The revolutionary mask was beginning to fall. But it 
was too soon for the enemies of human society to show 
themselves as they really are. It was necessary first of 
all to arouse the passions and blind the judgment. Men 
do not willingly love self-destruction, and the Romans in 
possession of liberty, which is the legitimate daughter of 
Heaven, were not as yet so corrupted as to prefer licen- 
tiousness, which is the illegitimate daughter of liberty. 

But now a great day was near at hand, the 17th of 
July, the anniversary of the release of the political 
prisoners by Pius IX. It was determined by the Romans 
to make this the occasion of a great demonstration in 
honour of their beloved prince and Father. 

A grand pic-nic was to be given at the Torre di Guinto. 
the farm of Cincinnatus (he who passed from the plough 
to the dictatorship), and four thousand people had given 
in their names as guests, and Cicerovacchio was the 
appointed chairman."^ 

* This man, whose real name was Angelo Brunetti, was for years 
a popular leader of the lower classes in Bome. Of gigantic stature 
and herculean strength, and gifted with a rough, ready eloquence, he 
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To the astonishment of all Bome^ a few days before the 
{ttes, a notification appeared on the walls of the citj, 
signed by the Minister of State, announcing that the 
publio rejoicings would be adjourned. 

While men were wondering what this could mean they 
heard the publication of an edict commanding the instant 
organization of the civic guard. At the same time the 
citizens were summoned to the Castle of St. Angelo, 
where they received arms, and each man twenty- four 
rounds of ammunition. All this was too intelligible to 
be mistaken. The word secret conspiracy flew from one 
end of the city to the other, and roused the loyalty of the 
people to the highest pitch. They were right. 

The Pontifical Government had received information 
of a desperate plot entered into for its overthrow. The 
plan of the conspirators had been to occupy the Corso, 
the Strada di Bipetti, and del Babbuino. A few hundred 
miscreants were to pick a quarrel with the people during 
the excitement of the rejoicings, which would serve as a 
pretext for a general onslaught, in the confusion of which 
the government would be paralyzed, and the person of the 
Pope might be secuxed. 

Such was the conspiracy of the 17th July, 1847, which 
was certainly encouraged if not originated by Austria, 
acting in concert with domestic traitors. But the vigil- 
ance of the Pontiff stified it in its birth. 

Secure as yet in the love of his people, Pius IX. did 

naturally held sway over those of his own in rank in life. At first the 
most devoted of the adorers of Pius IX.j he afterwards fell into the 
snares of the EevolutionistSj who wanted such a man and his followers 
for their deeds of violence. In their hands he became a monster of 
f erocity^ and chief of the sacrilegious bandits who piUaged the Eternal 
City. He has since died in exile. 
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not fear to trust them with the guardianship of the city 
and of his own person. Ten thousand men from the 
upper and middle classes gathered at his word. The 
fourteen districts into which Bome is divided were 
sentinelled by workmen, whom the enthusiasm of the 
hour had transformed into citizen soldiers. 

BomQ was saved and Austria checkmated. 

Colonel Freddi, the appointed leader of the conspirators, 
was lucky enough to save himself by flight. The Governor 
of Rome, Grassellini, an abettor of the traitors, received 
the following too merciful sentence — 

" Two hours are accorded to the Abbate Grassellini to 
quit the ' States of the Church/ " 

Cardinal Minardi, an Austrian spy, was tracked by a 
thousand of the furious people from six in the evening 
till midnight. He would have been torn into pieces but 
for the eloquence of the celebrated Ventura, who, with 
tears in his eyes, begged the Cardinal's life from the 
hands of his indignant captors. 

If ot yet Gniseppi Mazzini, not yet ! 
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An important event took place at this time, which went 
far to prove the complicity of Austria in the plot of July, 
1847. 

On the allegation that a certain Captain Tanowick had 
been insulted by one of the people of Ferrara, the Austrian 
garrison received orders from the Cabinet of Vienna to 
take military possession of the town. 

What naturally increases the suspicion that Austria 
was a party in the insurrection that was suppressed at 
Rome, is the singular fact that the disturbance in the 
city and the order issued regarding the occupation of 
Ferrara bear the same date. The latter was evidently 
part of the plot, or at the least, it was an unmistakable 
declaration on the part of Austria against the policy 
inaugurated by the Sovereign Pontiff. 

By the 103rd article of the protocol of the Treaty of 
Vienna of 1815 Austria, in spite of the protest of Cardinal 
Consalvi, had the privilege conceded to her of a garrison 
in the towns of Ferrara and Commachio ; but it was dis- 
tinctly stated that this gave her no right over the towns 
themselves. 

Notwithstanding this, in defiance of aU justice, and 
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relying on her miKtary superiority, Austria ventured 
upon the dangerous experiment of enforoing her own 
policy, at the imminent risk of arousing the national 
susceptibilities of the whole Italian Peninsula. 

At first indeed she proceeded with a certain amount of 
caution. The garrison was gradually increased. Next 
an Austrian major, accompanied by a picket of cavalry, 
made his appearance, stating that by order of his Govern- 
ment some troops were about to execute a few manoeuvres 
in the interior of the city, and he requested the Governor, 
Cardinal Ciacchi, to issue a proclamation that might keep 
the people tranquil. The answer of the Cardinal proved 
that he was worthy of the charge committed to him. — 

"I will not," he replied, *^ deceive my people. The 
consequences of this act of violence I leave to your own 
Government." 

It was then that Austria threw off the mask. 

On the 13th of August, with colours flying, Count 
d'Aresperg, in command of a division of the Austrian 
army, occupied all the important points of the city. By 
this act of aggression he superseded the authority of the 
Pontifical Government. 

It was not to be expected, however, thai such a viola- 
tion of civil rights would be submitted to tamely. 

Ciacchi, who was legate of the whole province, uttered 
the following dignified protest : 

^* I declare this act of Austria completely illegal, and con- 
trary to the stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna. As re- 
presentative of the Sovereignty of the Holy See, as Legate- 
Apostolic and Governor of this city and province, I protest 
against this and any other act of the same nature. The 
accident to Captain Tanowick is not proved ; if it were. 
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it can giye no right to the Austrian forces to assume 
control in this city." 

This protest was followed by another more energetic, 
and at the same time the Soyereign Pontiff issued a 
declaration approving of the remonstrance of the Cardinal 
and calling upon Austria to withdraw her troops from the 
Pontifical territory. 

It was in yain that the Ambassadors of France and 
Vienna strove to explain away the object of this illegal 
seizure of the dominions of a friendly sovereign. Pius 
IX. was immovable in his resolution. He exhibited the 
sublime of moral power, and to every offer of mediation 
he gave but one answer : — 

''Only the completest satisfaction will atone for this 
outrage, and the only satisfaction I will accept is instant 
evacuation.'* 

In the meanwhile nothing could exceed the enthusiasm 
of the Italian people at the tidings of this aggression 
on the part of Austria. It roused all the old hatred 
for the traditional foe^ which had never died, but had 
been sleeping. The whole Peninsula rose like one 
man. 

In Bologna^ in Modena, in Sicily, Calabria, and the 
Abruzzi, the most indescribable excitement prevailed. In 
the palace, in the wine shop, in the theatres, at the church 
doors, it was the one engrossing subject. Lists of sub- 
scriptions for the national defence no sooner appeared, 
than they were covered with names. The youth of 
Bologna declared themselves in readiness to march at 
once to the relief of Ferrara. Charles Albert published 
a protest against the conduct of the Government of 
Vienna, of which he sent a copy to every Court of Europe. 
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With a princely generosity, and in spite of the strong 
Austrian force along his frontier, he offered the Pontiff 
the assistance of the Sardinian army. 

But Pius IX. felt the full moral strength of his posi- 
tion. He knew that Italy was at his back, and that 
supporting Italy was Europe. He both extricated him- 
self and involved his enemy in a way that reflects the 
highest honour upon his judgment and talents. He 
turned the jealousies of the different European Cabinets 
to the accoimt of his own outraged rights. So well did 
he succeed, that even England came forward as a cham- 
pion for the Papacy, and the appearance of the English 
fleet along the Pontifical coasts had no slnall share in 
inducing Austria to withdraw her troops from Ferrara, 
and offer compensation for her ill-timed hostility. 

On the other hand, it would be hard to imagine any- 
thing more despicable than the conduct of the French 
Government during the whole discussion of the Austrian 
occupation. 

The Ministry of Louis Philippe laboured to agree 
with both disputants — ^waiting the result in order to pay 
court to the victor, whoever he might be. The throne of 
the " Citizen Sing " was already tottering to its base ; 
it had long lacked the upholding strength of honour and 
rectitude. And now at last was to commence that 
struggle which was to produce an electric effect through- 
out Europe, and to evolve in its course the chief charac- 
teristics of the life of Pius IX. 

The opposition of Italy to the Austrian rule, nursed by 
political and national aversion, was becoming every day 
more manifest. It only required a spark to fire the 
ready prepared train into an insurrection. Through 
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every State of the Peninsula liatred to the *' Wolf," as 
Austria was called, was systematically cherished, and the 
people were ready to seize any opportunity for a general 
uprising. Such was close at hand. 

The year 1848 opened with the gloomiest prospects — 
with most ominous forebodings, destined to be terribly 
verified. Rumours from Palermo, Messina, and Milan, 
from Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, spoke distinctly of the 
coming of that storm which would shake the thrones of 
centuries, and overwhelm with total destruction at least 
one regal dynasty. 

And it burst at length. January witnessed a revolu- 
tion raging in Sicily, the victorious progress of which the 
tardv concessions of Ferdinand came too late to arrest. 
February saw the Palais Royal and the Tuileries in the 
hands of the mob of Paris, and Louis Philippe a fugi- 
tive in England, reaping at last the just punishment of 
that irreligious policy which had striven to make of the 
youth of France a Godless generation without the 
restraint of the teaching of religion. On the arrival of 
the news of the Paris Revolution, the reserve which had 
hitherto prevailed among the Italian populations was 
thix)wn aside. *' The time was come," they said, ** for 
the Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom to cast off the detested 
Austrian yoke.'* 

The struggle commenced at Milan, where, if possible, 
hati^ of Austina was more bitter than in any other part 
of Italy. A crowd having assembled in the streets on the 
17th of March, and a tumult appearing inuninent, the 
soldiers were called out, and a blank voUev was fired 
amongst the people* At this, an Italian lad drew out a 
pistol and discharged it at the troops, shouting, ** Viva 
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Fltalia." The citizens rushed on, and overpowered the 
military, who saved themselves by an ignominious flight. 

In one hour the tricolor was seen waving on the 
Government Palace. The example set by Milan was 
followed by almost the whole of North Italy, while at the 
same time, in Venice, the authorities capitulated to the 
insurgents. In Modena and Parma the popular move- 
ment was equally successful. 

In a few days, the Austrians were in full retreat upon 
Verona and Mantua,, and Charles Albert, crossing the 
Lombardy frontier, declared war against the general 
enemy for the independence of Italy. 

But many months previous to all this, Mazzini had 
seen his opportunity. 

In obedience to the secret intelligence conveyed to 
them, his followers had crowded into Rome under all 
sorts of disguises. They came as artists, or merchants, 
or trinket sellers, or vendors of Turkey rhubarb, or in the 
garb of priests. From Germany, from France, from 
Piedmont, and London they poured into the Eternal 
City ; and they soon contrived to have with them, says 
an eye-witness, '* all the tinkers from the Regola and 
all the costermongers from the Monti." And Cicero- 
vacchio was won over to their side by receiving the 
flattering title of Tribime of the Roman People, and 
Sterbini was promised a seat among the new " Conscript 
Fathers " when the regeneration of " Young Italy " 
should be accomplished. 

In the vaults behind the Longara* were held their 
nightly assemblies. In these dens of infamy were printed 
inflammatory seditious addresses, for distribution among 

* A street in Borne parallel with the Tiber. 
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the people. There assassinations were resolved on, and 
there, too, were enacted those fearful blasphemies, to 
which we will only allude, called *' The Sacrifices of the 
Devil," and which, were it not that the evidence regard- 
ing them is perfectly overwhelming, we could scarcely 
bring ourselves to believe. But, whilst the leaders of the 
society sharpened their daggers in secret, their writers 
applied themselves to the task of destroying the morality 
of the people of the Pontifical States. Their object being 
to abolish property and family ties, and to secularize 
the " patrimony,^' they began by attacking, above all 
things, the Papacy and religion. They well knew that 
these were the supreme barriers to stay their impious 
course. 

The provinces were soon flooded with obscene and 
infidel publications, which were given away to all who 
would receive them. History, the drama and poetry were 
all diverted from their intention, and made to serve the 
purpose of corrupting the youth of Italy, and of thus 
loosening the very bonds of society. 

Writers without scruple as without grammar, common 
pillagers of the Voltarian baggage, displayed an heroic 
prowess in this safe battle waged against the ordinary 
decencies of life. It was their revenge upon the morality 
which had for years chastised the infamy of their vices. 
To them it was a work of love to poison the minds and 
pervert the hearts of the young. Morally hideous them- 
selves, they laboured joyously to denaturalize the 
beautiful. 

Sterbini, in his journal, II Cont&mporamo, attacked the 
Church, Religion and God. He had doomed Eome to 
death, so he was wise in his generation when he assailed 
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the Truth ; for Faith is the life of nations, they perish 
without it. 

And Cioerovacchio, the drayman, Picciani, the cigax- 
seller, and Tofonelli, the low tavern-keeper — the people's 
orators and Mazzini's bravoes — ^were all of them busy in 
the work of preparation for what was soon to come. 

An extract from the Mazzinian literature may not be 
out of place, as showing what pains were taken by these 
conspirators against property, society, religion and life, 
to exasperate the people against the higher and middle 
classes. A dictionary published by the Secret Society in 
1848, gives the following novel meaning to ordinary 
words : — 

" ' Exhaustion.' — The general fate of all honest work- 
people.'* 

" * Iron.' — ^That which will give nations what they 
want." 

" * Revolt.' — ^An event always occasioned by Govern- 
ments, who torture the people imtil the latter take up 
arms in order to live free or to die." 

" ' Palace.' — ^A temple of all the vices ; the meetmg 
place of those who forge chains for freedom, and where 
they devour the flesh and drink the blood of the 
people," &c. 

Such were the means employed by those who pro- 
claimed their work to be " the regeneration and the union 
of Italy." Will it be believed that abetting all this and 
aiding with money and influence the miscreants engaged 
upon it was no less a personage than England's Prime 
Minister, Lord Palmerston? Is it less true that his agent 
in assisting the insurrection in Home was the accredited 
servant of the English Government at the Pontiflcal 
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Court, Lor4 Minto? If so, how can be explained the 
degrading familiarity of the latter with the chiefs of the 
Secret Society, or the frequent visits of his lordship to 
the " Club Sterbini," to the Merchants' Cafe, and that of 
the " Pine Arts,*' the chief rendezYons of the fiercest of 
the conspirators P 

"We must isolate Pio Nono from his counsellors," 
wrote Sterbini, in tbe Contemporanio, 

" We must represent him as the victim of his good 
intentions^" said Mamiani. 

"Yes," muttered Mazzini, "we will march to revolu- 
tion, led on unconsciously by the Pontiff himself; he 
shall be our instrument, afterwards to be thrown away. 
We will stifle him beneath flowers. The *bcevf gras** 
of the Bevolution shall be Pius IX." 

* Alluding to the Continental custom of Shrove-Tuesday. An ox 
decorated with garlands is led in procession through the streetSj and 
afterwards slaughtered. 
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On the 6tli of March, 1848, the square of the Quirinal 
Palace presented a strange spectacle. Marshalled by 
their leaders, with banners flying, and to the strains of 
military music, the Roman populace had come forth to 
make a demand upon their sovereign. 

The Eoman municipality, in the name of the people, 
had drawn up a petition, urging upon the Pontiff the 
immediate formation of a Constitutional Government. 
Cicerovacchio was there, surrounded by his bravoes, as 
also the crafty Maaniani, the Robespierre of the new 
revolution. In appearance presenting a request and 
asking a favour, in reality they were offering a menace 
to the existing civil power. It was the first public act of 
the conspirators — the commencement of those ovations 
behind which the traitors were to march in safety 
towards their victim. 

The answer of Pius IX. to this noisy deputation was 
gracious and full of forbearance. " In a few days," he 
said, " I shall hope to give you a result which will satisfy- 
all reasonable people." He added a few words of 
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remonstrance to the leaders of the demonstration, showing 
what encouragement they were affording to idleness and 
all manner of disorder by this continual gathering of the 
people in the streets, to the terror cf the pcaocable and 
the embarrassment of the Government. 

His words were received with an ill grace by those who 
had resolved to be satisfied with nothing. The mob 
retired, shouting, " Long live Pio Nono, but death to the 
black gowns ! '^ (the Jesuits). 

It has been the enviable honour of the illustrious 
Society founded by St. Ignatius to have invariably pro- 
voked the hostility of every enemy of religion and civil 
order. Throughout Italy, at the period of which we 
write, the people had been taught that the Jesuits were 
the great obstacles in the way of liberty. As usual, the 
majority were either the dupes or the indifferent spec- 
tators of the resolute action of the few. 

Experience has long taught that in times of great 
excitement it is useless to depend upon the support of the 
honest " many ;" a handful of determined miscreants will 
nearly always " carry the day *' for a time. Such was 
especially the case during the Roman Revolution. The 
people properly so called were never with it. They were 
terrified by foreign desperadoes into their short rebellion ; 
the bourgeois singularly- abstained from taking part in it, 
and only displayed the usual cowardice of his class. The 
real work of the insurrection, and, later on, the savage 
defence of the city against the French, was almost 
entirely conducted by the foreign legionaries. 

According to the promise he had given, Pius IX., on 
the 14th of March, granted a new Constitution to his 
people. The proclamation announcing it contained these 
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words : " Our neighbours have decided that the people 
are ripe for the benefits of a representative Government. 
We are unwilling to think less worthy of our own 
subjects/' 

But the revolutionists had no intention of being 
satisfied. In fact, Mazzini's wild dream of " Young Italy 
united " required much more. For its realization all 
Italy must be plunged into constant war, since between 
Tuscany and Piedmont, between the Papal States and 
Naples, there exists a perfect division of interests. ** You 
make me laugh,'* said Machiavelli, four hundred years 
ago, " when you talk to me of the unity of Italy." 

History will never forgive the selfishness of the revo- 
lutionary party who, in '48, turned the great current of 
public opinion from the prime object, namely, the expul- 
sion of the Austrians, to lose itself in a delusive con- 
spiracy against the native princes. But how is it possible 
to lead to wisdom a mind ruled over by the very Spirit of 
EvH? 

*^ Let Italy perish rather than my idea ! " wrote 
Mazzini. Such is the Christian patriotism of the secret 
society men. 

How admirable, by the side of their impossible schemes, 
appears the real work achieved for Italy by Pius IX. ! He 
had already, by his public acts, raised to his memory a 
monument of wisdom and piety, and had proved by his 
intelligent policy that Catholicity is not hostile to the 
rights of the people. In less than two years he had 
penetrated into all the details of the administration. He 
had seen all, he had reformed all. The revolutiojiists 
came and transformed the wise measures of the Pontiff 
into a perfect propaganda of anarchy, 

F 2 
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On the 2l8t of March^ the " secret society men " in 
Rome organized a manifestation of the people, with the 
object of making a public declaration in fayonr of Italian 
independence, and also to discuss the question of war with 
Austria. 

The usual programme was strictly observed — ^proces- 
sions through the streets, with flags and music, the crowd 
shouting : " Live Pius IX., but Pius alone." 

On this day the Austrian arms were torn down from 
the embassy, and burnt in the Piazza del Popolo. It was 
all a preparation for greater disorder to come. 

On the 23rd, by order of their tribunes, an immense 
assembly gathered in the Coliseum to decide upon war 
by acclamation. It was presided over by the renegade 
monk Gavazzi, who appeared on the platform, wearing 
the classical dagger of Brutus, and displaying in his dress 
the red, white and green, the colours of the ^* Carbonari.*' 
"Death to the Austrian," and the whole multitude took 
up his cry. " We will plant the tricolor on the towers of 
San Stefano. Tyrol is up, Milan has •based the Austrian 
eagles, a republic flourishes in Vienna. Let us march to 
the camp of Italy, to the Boulevard of the Alps, we know 
how to defend them and to set them free." 

After events proved that they knew neither one nor the 
other. 

But speeches such as the above had their natural eflfect 
upon the already excited mass. War to the death with 
Austria was enthusiastically voted. Numbers enrolled 
themselves on the spot to serve against the common enemy, 
while the patriotic offerings made by others sufficed in a 
few hours to meet all the expenses of the equipment of the 
volunteers. 
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Poor people! for the moment they forgot that they 
were modem ItaKans, and half believed the forsworn 
soldier-monk when he cried out, ** Ye sons of heroes of the 
blood of Troy, every one of you is worth a thousand of 
the enemy ! " 

From the Coliseum the crowd poured into the streets, 
bearing the standards of the Roman volunteers, which 
they carried to the palace, calling upon the Pontiff to 
come forth and bless them. 

In answer to their repeated and furious cries, the Pope 
made his appearance in the balcony of the Quirinal, and 
uttered these memorable words : " As minister of the God 
of peace, I ought not to bless the torch which will set the 
whole of Europe in conflagration. I am ^t war with no 
one, all Christians are my children, and I press them all 
paternally to my heart." Then raising his hands to 
Heaven, he gave his benediction to Italy, and concluded 
by saying, " the Roman volunteers are at liberty to join 
the troops sent to guard the Pontifical States, but, on no 
account, must they cross the borders." 

Such words were spoken too late, for his own subjects 
had already involved him in the general outburst against 
Austria. 

It happened that some volunteers who had joined the 
soldiers sent to occupy and defend Ferrara had deserted 
their ranks to enter the army of Charles Albert. One of 
them. Signer Caffi, an artist of some celebrity, was found 
by his companions hanging on a tree near Ferrara, with 
this inscription appended to his lifeless corpse : ^* This is 
the way in which the crusaders of Pius IX. are treated." 

Such ruthless violation of the laws of civilized warfare 
on the part of the soldiers of Radetzky raised the fury of 
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the people to a pitch that nothing could control. But 
this was not all. 

At the review of the volunteers, General Durando com- 
promised his Sovereign in the most unpardonable manner. 
*^ Soldiers," he said, "we have been blessed by the hand 
of the great Pontiff, Pius IX. He has blessed your 
swords, united to those of Charles Albert. '' And again, 
at Bologna, the first act of the same officer was to issue a 
proclamation, in which he gave the authority cf the Pope 
as a sanction for the war. 

It was this disobedience of his own troops, in entering 
the Venetian territory contrary to orders, and making 
war upon Austria of their own account, that was the 
occasion of many of the disasters that afterwards ensued. 

The conscientious resistance which he so firmly made 
to the war party gave the revolutionists the finest oppor- 
tunity for making Pius IX. unpopular with his subjects. 
In fact, the disaffection of the Roman people dates from 
the Encyclical of April 29th, 1848, in which the Pontiff 
defended his conduct to Europe. 

In this noble document, after showing that he had only 
obeyed the instincts of the Papacy in giving rational free- 
dom to his people, and that he had no desire to extend 
the Pontifical States beyond the limits fixed by Provi- 
dence, he declares that his orders to his troops were that 
they should not pass the Papal frontier : — " Father of all 
the faithful, as such, we refuse to take part in the general 
bloodshed. It being the desire of some that we should 
join in the war against the Austrians, we believe it to be 
at length our duty to declare that it is most foreign to 
our counsels. ... In accordance with the duty of 
our apostleship, we embrace equally with our paternal 
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affection all races, all people, and all nations 

Nor do we give our sanction to the abuse some have made 
of our arms and name." 

" This wicked allocution," said Cicerovacchio, " is the 
work of the Sacred College. Death to the cardinals ! " 

*^ Death to the Jesuits ! " said Mamiani ; *' they are for 
killing us all." 

The revolution had already commenced, and the govern- 
ment of the clubs from this day began to assume an 
official authority. One of these (the Roman Club, con- 
sisting of three hundred of the fiercest of the Carbonari) 
had for months previously been engaged in agitating 
every city of the Pontifical States. They succeeded only 
too well. Everywhere the cry was, ^' War with Austria, 
and death to the Jesuits ! " 

Let it not be imagined that the bulk of the people 
knew, or cared to know, the meaning of the words they 
uttered. Mobs never reflect, never stay to reason, and, 
when once deaf to the voice of authority and wisdom, 
there ia only one sound can recall them to understanding 
— that of the cannon. 

"Why are you always in the streets, exciting your 
fellows ? '* said Cardinal Altieri to Cicerovacchio ; " you 
who were once so honest and industrious." 

" Your Eminence," replied the demagogue, " I shall 
go back to my work when the Austrians are vanquished 
and when the Jesuits are driven out." 

*^ Ah ! you hate the Jesuits, like the rest. What have 
they done, to be so detested P " 

'* Your Eminence, I know nothing of all this ; but our 
leaders tell us that the * black gowns ' are enemies to 
Pius IX. and tyrants to us poor people.*' 
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Cicerovacchio spoke for his class — ^the untliinking 
many ; " liieir leaders told them " — ^that was quite suffi- 
cient. 

The fathers of the Society of Jesus quitted Rome at 
the beginning of April. As usual, their earthly reward 
for the unceasing performance of every deed of Christian 
benevolence was insult and exile, and, in several instances, 
assassination. But the stem course of events did not 
leave them long unavenged. The cowardly Eoman 
iourgeois were themselves, before a year passed over, 
cruelly decimated by those very ** Carbonari" before 
whom they had cringed, and to whom they had yielded 
up their best benefactors. It was only just that the 
indifference which looked on, and permitted the oppression 
of virtue should itself perish by the zealous hand of vice. 

The war in the meantime was raging with the utmost 
fury, and for a while victory smiled on the cause of Italy. 
Austria had already retired within the limits of the 
Mincio, and to the fortresses of Verona, Mantua, 
Peschiera, and Legnano. The independence of North 
Italy seemed on the point of attainment. 

If the Italians had been blessed with that which they 
have never known — namely, unity and moderation, they 
would probably have rendered their cause triumphant ; 
but they overvalued their own strength, and reckoned 
upon victory as already their own. They forgot that the 
enemy with whom they were engaged understood war as 
a science, and was not defeated because repulsed. A few 
serious encounters and the short struggle was at an end. 
June and July saw the Austrians everywhere once again 
victorious, and Charles Albert in full retreat across the 
Mincio. 
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The rest of this short but bloody campaign was a mere 
flight on the side of the Italians from the vengeance of 
the legions of Croatia. Yet although this be true, it is 
well to recall the conduct of those who are fond of 
asserting that they failed in the war with Austria simply 
through the opposition of the Sovereign Pontiff. It is 
admitted now, on all sides, that it was the revolutionists 
alone who caused the defeat of the Italian patriots. The 
leaders of the *' Committee of Public Safety " capitulated 
to Eadetzky, unknown to Charles Albert; while the 
free companies of Lombardy, all of them " Carbonari," 
were more troublesome than useful during the whole 
campaign. The King of Sardinia addressed them in 
these reproachful words, " By your senseless dissensions 
and extravagant ideas you have rendered the noblest 
purpose impossible. I cannot defend you in spite of 
yourselves. All is over ! Milan is lost — and through 
your fault." 

Mr. Wrightson, speaking of the Italian army, says, 
" The emissaries of the Republicans sowed distrust among 
the soldiers, and undermined the cause. The very 
existence of that army which was to free Italy was 
endangered by Gavazzi and Bassi, preachers of sedition, 
and active subverters of discipline and subordination." 

Italy' s one chance was sacrificed by the treachery of 
those whose object was not the expulsion of the foreigner 
so much as the overthrow of all government, and the 
establishment in its stead of the reign of revolutionary 
terror. 

That the Papacy has constantly striven against the 
despotism of Austria, the brightest pages in the history 
of the Popes clearly attest ; and that Pius IX. desired 
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the freedom of the Peninsula Charles Albert asserted to 
his dying day. 

When the tidings of the utter ruin of the Italian cause 
became known, the conspirators boldly threw down the 
mask, and applied themselves openly to the completion of 
that work at which they had so long insiduously laboured. 

" The war of kings is ended, "wrote Mazzini ; " that of 
the people now begins. We have done with these 
modem traitors who have muzzled the lion." 

They whom Mazzini from his place of safety denounced 
as traitors were Charles Albert, who had imperilled his 
crown for Italy, and such men as Balbo, who gave five 
sons to the war of independence, and d'Azelio, who 
defended Monte Berico with 2000 men against 12,000 
of the enemy. 

However, " the hero of the ca/fe'," as the Italians call 
him, was the leader of public opinion in Rome at the 
time of which we write, and the populace listened to his 
ravings as to the inspiration of an apostle. He was not 
long in turning it to his own account. Already his 
emissaries had begun to speak of the necessity of a change 
of Government, when of a sudden the tidings were spread 
that the Pope's ministers had given in their resignation. 
The opportunity was not to be lost. 

The secret society met at the " merchant's club " for 
the formation of a Liberal Ministry, to be forced upon the 
acceptance of the Sovereign Pontiff. They demanded 
also the following terms : (1) The recall of the Nuncio 
from Vienna ; (2) The exclusion of clerics from any share 
in the Government ; (3) A disavowal of the sentiments 
of the Encyclical; (4) A declaration of war against 
Austria. 
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The refusal with which these insolent demands were 
met was the signal for the beginning of the reign of 
terror in Rome. The Pontifical colours were torn down, 
the houses of the wealthy broken into and plundered, 
and the banks were pillaged of their treasury. The 
Roman populace, joined by the disbanded soldiers of the 
army of Italy, thronged the thoroughfares, crying, 
" Death to the cardinals ! — death to the priests !" and at 
last the cry was, "Death to St. Peter ! " 

"Pius IX. cannot save Italy,'' said Fiorentini ; "we 
must save ourselves without him." 
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For ten centuries there has not been an Italian so 
Italian as the Sovereign Pontiff. 

But for him Italy would have sunk into a mere 
German province long since. Historical science has 
already avenged the memory of those high priests of 
Christendom who, in the middle ages, combated the very 
doctrines which modern revolution advocates. " The 
Popes/' says John van Muller (called the prince of 
modem historians), " resisted the emperors, for the 
interests of the Church and in behalf of princes and 
people. The triumph of the Pope was always an 
assurance of general liberty. Humanity will one day 
confess that in condemning revolutionary ideas the 
Popes have saved the world.'^* 

"The Papacy," says Ancillon, "stayed the despotism of 
the emperors ; a second Tiberius was impossible, Rome 
would have crushed him." "Without the Papacy, 
Europe would have fallen into one or more Caliphates, 
and have been shamefully reduced to Oriental slavery 

and effeminacy."t 

But are we not rather simple to expect from the 
adversaries of the Pontifical royalty much history or 
political science? The Roman anarchists soon proved 

* Hist, des Suisses, f Coqueril, Htst. of Christendom. 
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to the world that they were the worst foes to thitt liberty 
under the pretence of which they laboured to accom- 
plish their nefarious schemes. Through the press, at 
the clubs, in the midst of the clamour of the mobs, which 
were constantly assembling to alarm the Government 
and to practise treason, it was easy to discern the action 
of the master-mind of all modem conspiracy, and in what 
direction it was tending. In fact, the Government had 
lost already the mastery of the situation — ^the real 
authority had passed into the hands of the demagogues. 

The clubs of the " society " had themselves nominated 
Mamiani to a place in the Ministry, and although the 
Pontiff had submitted to their dictation, he personally 
took no part in the Administration, and had re&sed his 
sanction to any of its proceedings. 

It was at such a crisis as this that Pius IX., as a last 
chance for the protection of constitutional liberty against 
the tyranny of lawlessness, called to his assistance one 
who by nature and education was formed to meet great 
dangers and to surmount them. 

Summoned by the Pope to stand at his side in this 
hour of great danger as his prime minister, .the chivalrous 
Count Bossi, in spite of the friendly warnings of those 
who foresaw his doom, did not hesitate an instant in 
taking up that position of glorious peril. 

The Count Eossi was sixty-one years old when he 
accepted the invitation of the Supreme Pontiff. The 
sufferings and the experience of his eventful life fitted 
him perfectly for such a post of danger. To great firm- 
ness of character and a high sense of duty he joined a 
wonderful knowledge of mankind and a rare political 
instinct. His manner indeed was cold and full of reserve, 
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and his contempt for popularity almost degenerated 
into offensive haughtiness. He disdained to please and 
preferred to rule by a strong will and the authority 
of reason, than by milder but more feeble methods. 
However, it is more than possible that his character 
took its stamp from the events in the midst of which 
he lived, and that meeting on all sides with falsehood 
and treason, he entrenched himself for protection behind 
the virtue of Cato. In private life, and in the bosom of 
his family, Rossi is said to have been remarkable for his 
ease and affectionate sweetness of his manners. 

Such was the minister chosen bv Pius IX. to extricate 
him from the ruin which seemed impending, and the 
choice was wisely made, for born to rule and to reform, 
Pellerini Eossi was the very man to have averted the 
revolutionary calamity had that been possible. But no 
one knew better than he that the undertaking committed 
to him was an impossibility. 

" Yet the cause of the Pope is the cause of God," he 
is reported to have said, " the Papacy is the last living 
greatness in Italy ; let us labour to save it." 

In less than two months the presence of the new 
vigorous arm made itself felt through every department 
of government. The Roman treasury was relieved from 
pressure, the disasters occasioned by the Mamiani ministry 
were repaired. Naples, Florence and Turin were engaged 
to enter upon that league after which Rosmini had sighed, 
and for whose accomplishment Pius IX. had striven and 
prayed. Had the minister's wise efforts continued, the pro- 
sperity and dignity of Italy would have been secured, and 
tlic rights of her people placed upon an immovable basis. 

The revcluticnists were in dismay. In vain their 
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journals poured forth insult and menace, the only 
answer to which SK)ssi condescended was the irrefutable 
one of facts. Had the reins of Government fallen to this 
master hand at an earlier period, or had he been allowed 
to hold them longer, what misery and crime would not the 
unhappy Roman people have been spared. 

But the minister was already a doomed man, for the 
"secret society" had pronounced the fiat which recom- 
mended him to the ^' care " of the " brothers " and 
"friends." 

"This obstacle, Rossi, must be removed," wrote Sterbini, 
and the revolutionary journals echoed the determination. 
The frequenters of the low taverns, the resort of socialism, 
theft, and impiety, spoke of one subject only, ^' the 
removal of this obstacle." 

When warned of the ferocious threats uttered against 
his life, the minister's answer was worthy of his race and 
position — "What can I expect," he said, "from the vile 
but vileness ? " 

And now the day for the opening of the chambers, the 
fatal 15th of November, waa at hand. 

Aware of the intention of the conspirators to inter- 
fere with the free deliberation of the Government, Rossi 
resolved to take every measure for thwa,rting their designs. 
For this purpose he summoned from the neighbouring 
towns the Carabineers, assigning to them the duty of 
guarding the entrance and Court of the Chancery, and 
keeping back the mob. He shared with many the opinion 
that the National Qiiard is not to be depended upon in 
moments of political excitement. On this occasion, 
however, it was the professional, not the citizen, soldier 
that proved himseK the deeper traitor* 
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The evening before the opening of the Chambersy Boss! 
received a letter from the Dnchess de Bignana, in which 
she wrote, ''Count, go not out to-morrow, yon will be 
assassinated in the streets/' Several unknown persons 
also, who went away as mysteriously as they came^ lefb 
messages at his palace to the same effect. Bat nothing 
could appal this courageous heart. Showing the letter of 
the Duchess to Bighetti, the banker, who was to bear him 
company next day, "See,'' he said, as he tore it into 
pieces, '^they threaten — ^it is a sign they are afraid. It 
is not the man they wish to kill in me, so much as the 
principle which is fatal to their designs. It is the Con- 
stitution they wish to assassinate. God knows that I would 
die with joy for the cause which we defend." 

On the morning of the 1 5th Bossi presented himself 
before the Pope. " Holy Father," he said, " I am come 
to receive your orders." 

"And I have one to give you," replied Pius. " Take 
all the precautions you can to prevent our enemies com- 
mitting a great crime, and to save me from a great grief. 
You know. Count, what I mean." And then he con- 
tinued, "Do not go to-day, these faithless men are 
capable of anything." 

The Minister's answer was in keeping with his 
character. 

" Grant me thy blessing," he replied, " and at the risk 
of my life I will defend the glories of the Roman See." 

Monsignor Morini, meeting him as he was about to 
leave the palace, said, " Beware, Count, death is awaiting 
you on the steps of the Chancery." 

^*Duty calls me, Monsignor," he answered ; ^'let me 

go- 
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He entered his carriage together with Bighetti, the 
financial representative, and drove for the Chamber of 
Deputies. As he approached his destination, he perceived 
that the Carabineers had been removed, and that in their 
place, contrary to orders, two battalions of the Civic 
Guard occupied the Piazza and Court of the Chancery. 
He felt at once that he was betrayed. A furious and 
agitated crowd was in possession of the peristyle and 
staircase of the building, and greeted his arrival with a 
storm of groans and hisses ; but with a proud compassion 
he only smiled upon them as he alighted, and with flash- 
ing eye and form erect passed on. 

The conspirators instantly closed round him, and as he 
pressed forward, one of them, by preconcerted signal, 
struck him on the shoulder with a cane. Turning fiercely 
to seize his aggressor, he received a mortal stab in the 
neck. His life-blood drenched the marble stairs of the 
hall to which he came to plead the cause of constitutional 
liberty and civil order. He perished in the very sight of 
two hundred pretended representatives of peaceful justice, 
who stretched out not a finger to prevent this crime ! 

This assassination of his Prime Minister was the grateful 
return made by the Eoman people to their Sovereign for 
the generous amnesty with which he commenced his reign. 
It more than sufficed to throw them back in civilization 
half a century, and to remove from them the good-will^ of 
every Christian community. 

Eossi perished because his courage and wisdom would 
have defeated the whole programme of Mazzini. 

"He has died a martyr," said Pius IX., when the 
terrible news was conveyed to him; "God will receive 
his soul/' 
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Young Bossi, in a frenzy of grief^ rushed through the 
streets of Borne with his sword drawn, calling upon his 
father's murderer to dare to make himself known. In 
the piazza of the Chancery, confronting the Civic Guard, 
of which he was lieutenant, " Cowards ! " he exclaimed, 
" you have dishonoured this uniform. I swear never to 
disgrace my manhood by wearing it again." 

The revolutionists, however, gloried in their bloody 
deed, and under the direction of the leaders of the Clubs 
the mob prowled through the streets, indulging in every 
outrage in honour of the success which their future tyrants 
had achieved. And in the evening the chief murderer of 
Bossi, brandishing his knife in the air^ was carried by 
torchlight upon the shoulders of his fellow-assassins down 
the Corso, and sang beneath the very windows of her 
whom that day he had made a widow.* 

The glory of " Young Italy " was advancing towards 
its perfection. 

* It is satisfactory to know that few of these murderers have escaped 
human justice. Constantini was beheaded in 1864, on the Piazza di 
Cerchi; Qrandini, condemned to the galleys, hanged himself in prison 
in 1853. The rest of these miscreants^ if still alive/are begging their 
bread in London, Berlin, and Paris. 
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The morning after the murder of Rossi, Rome pre- 
sented a scene of the greatest confusion. The Civic 
Guard, the gendarmerie^ the troops of the line, and the 
Roman Legion, in imiform^ paraded the streets, with 
bands playing, and followed by a well-paid and well- 
intoxicated mob. They were headed by Galetti, bank- 
rupt grocer and conspirator, who had been condemned to 
the galleys for life by Gregory XVI., but pardoned by 
the generosity of Pius IX. 

It seemed that on this day the whole of Rome was 
resolved, in its madness, to attach itself for ever to the 
pillory of shame. Officers at the head of their regiments 
proclaimed their treason, the princes hid themselves in 
their palaces in craven fear, while the very students of the 
Sapienza College — who were indebted, not only for their 
education, but even for their daily bread, to the munifi- 
cence of the Pontiff — ^were not ashamed to join them- 
selves to the rabble, and to shout with them, " Long live- 
the Republic ! " 

Towards noon, the Uving mass found its way into the 
open space before the Quirinal, and sent a deputation to 
demand an audience of the Pope. They were received 
by Cardinal Soglia, to whom they presented a list of their 

o 2 
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demands. These were no less than — 1, the promulgation 
of Italian Nationality ; 2, the convocation of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly; 3, the carrying out of what t}< cluBs 
had decreed regarding war ; 4, the formation of a demo- 
cratic Ministry^ to consist of Mamiani, Sterbini, and 
Gbletti. To grant all this would have been an act of 
political suicide on the part of the Pontiff — ^it would have 
left him the mere slave of the Mazzinian faction. The 
answer, therefore, which the deputation received was that 
the Pope would yield nothing to violence, that it was for 
him to give the law, not to receive it ; but that their 
petition should be examined, and replied to after fitting 
deliberation. Furious at what they considered a repulse, 
the enraged populace sent a second deputation, composed 
-of the officers of the Carabineers, with orders to return 
with nothing but a full concession of every demand. 

*' If the Pope yield not/' they said, " assassinate him, 
though he should take rpfuge in the arms of the Eternal 
Father." 

Introduced this time into the presence of the Pontiff, 
the deputation found him surrounded by the whole Diplo- 
matic Body (with one shameful exception). Martinez de 
la Eosa, the noble Ambassador of old Catholic Spain, 
spoke the first. " Go, tell your lawless chiefs," said he, 
"that if they think to reach the sacred person of the 
Head of the Churchy it will only be by passing over my 
dead body." 

The Duke d'Harcourt, also, the French Ambassador, 
addressed them with withering sarcasm. "By your 
dress," he said, '* I took you for soldiers. Pardon my 
mistake ; were you such, you would be here round your 
Xing, and with arms in your hands." The other foreign 
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representatiYes present were equally bold, and by their 
determined attitude averted^ perhaps^ a great crime. The 
names of the few brave Christian gentlemen who in tixat 
hour of general treason and desertion gathered round the 
Sovereign Pontiff deserve to be recorded. They were 
the captain of the Swiss Guard and his officers, the 
Cardinals Soglia and Antonelli, the Marquis Sachetti, the 
Count de Malherbe, the Ambassadors de la Bosa, d'Har- 
Gourt, Bontineuf, Spaur, de Venda de Cruse, Figuereido, 
and de Liede Kerque, the representative of Holland. 
Lord Minto, the accredited English agent at the Ponti- 
fical Court, was remarkable for more than his absenae at 
this moment of peril. To the no small disgrace of this 
feeble nobleman, he was at that moment receiving at his 
hotel a perfect ovation, organized by the *^ secret society " 
and carried out by the lowest of the populace. Their 
leaders had not forgotten to remind them of the fact that 
England was secretly, but powerfully, upon their side, 
and that gold had not been, and would not be spared 
in the work of overturning a friendly Government. 

This is the simple but real explanation of the cries, 
**Long live the English!'' "Long live Lord Minto!" 
which mingled so strangely, on that and other days, with 
the fiercer shouting of '^ Down with the cardinals ! " and 
"Death to St. Peter!"* 

The mob, in the meantime, which was in possession of 

* It is pretty certain that were not Lord Palmerston in liis graTe> 
he would be ready to deny the above statement^ and with all fitting 
indignation. There used to be a sort of Ftoliamentary conscience, 
wluch seemed to allow of such morality. Did not the once Junior 
Lord of the Admiralt^^ deny at first all knowledge of GrsBOo^ who in 
18d4i attempted the life of the French Emperor P Bat did not 
Mftgrini himself declaim the loudest against assassination P 
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the square in front of the Qmrinal, had already proceeded 
to acts of violence. 

From the houses in the street Scanderberg, they fired 
down into the apartments of the pakce, killing Monsignor 
Palini, the late secretary of His Holiness, and wounding 
several others. Flames were set to one of the palace 
gates, and some pieces of ordnance were drawn up and 
pointed against the building. 

The faithfiil Swiss, to the number of about seventy, 
with only three cartridges to each man, stood ready to die 
in defence of the post assigned them, when Pius IX., 
turning to those who surrounded him, said : '^ Gentlemen, 
you see I am a prisoner, all have abandoned me, but for 
you I should stand alone in the midst of these brave men. 
I yield to violence merely to spare innocent blood, but 
let Europe understand that I have no part in the actions 
of those who have seized my government." 

The revolution had triumphed. That night the city 
was the scene of orgies too revolting to be described, for 
they whose rule is disorder, and whose favourite motto is 
" no religion, no Christ," were masters of the situation. 
The rest can be conceived. 

The government of Rome had now passed entirely into 
the hands of the populace, led by the members of the 
caf^s, and of the " Popular Club." Their first act was to 
dismiss the Swiss Guard, and to replace them by some df 
the fiercest traitors of the National troops, who were 
posted at every avenue of the palace, and, in fact, kept 
the Pope a prisoner in his own apartments. Thus he 
remained for eight days, but on the eveuing of the 24th 
of November, he, in an extraordinary manner, defeated 
the malice of his enemies. 
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From the morning of the attack on the Quirinal the 
members of the diplomatic body had been unanimous in 
advising the Pontiff to retire secretly from the States of 
the Church for a time, but he had hitherto resisted all 
their entreaties. " My departure/' he said, " will be the 
signal perhaps for a sacrilegious outburst in which every 
monument of religion may perish." Hearing, however, 
that the conspirators intended to march upon the palace,, 
and compel him to resign the temporal power, and if he re- 
fused, to slaughter him and his attendants, he at length 
consented to attempt an escape. To the Count and 
Countess de Spaur, the Duke d'Harcourt and the minister 
of Spftn belongs the honour of having rescued the Head 
of the Church from the hands of his subjects. At dusk, 
on the 24th, D* Harcourt arrived at the Quirinal in his 
state carriage with postillions and torch bearers, and all 
the display that was certain to attract public attention. 
He demanded an audience with the Pope, and as am- 
bassador of France was instantly admitted. Not a 
moment was to be lost. Instantly assuming the disguise 
that had been prepared for him, the venerable Pontiff, 
attended only by Fillipino, a faithful servant, passed the 
corridors and public staircases in safety, and quitted the 
palace by a small private door. A common hackney 
coach, provided by the duke for the occasion, was in 
waiting ; His Holiness entered and was driven away with- 
out the least suspicion having been excited. 

For two hours the ambassador, left alone in the audience 
chamber, kept up the innocent deceit of speaking aloud, 
as though engaged in a warm discussion. At the end of 
that time he came forth and, addressing the guards in the 
anti-room : " The Pope," he said, " is exceedingly weary ; 
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as you inay imagine, he is greatly in need of repose ; do 
not attempt to disturb him." Then, quitting the palace in 
all haste, he drove to Ciyita Y ecchia, embarked on board 
the French war frigate, ''Tenera/' and steamed for Gtieta. 

The Pontiff, in the meanwhile, had reached St. John 
Lateran, where the Count de Spaur was impatiently 
awaiting hU arrival. They started together, and at mid- 
night reached Albanum. There they were joined by the 
countess and her almoner, and the whole party proceeded 
with great rapidity towards the frontier. After passing 
in safety a patrol of Carabineers, and narrowly escaping 
detection at Fondi, they arrived at Terracina at five in 
the morning. At daybreak they found themselves at 
Ghieta, the first town of the kingdom of Naples. 

During that long eventful night armed men surrounded 
the Quirinal, the sentinels were at their posts in the 
interior of the palace, the watchword had been given, the 
officers duly went their rounds and reported that all was 
secure. The vultures and ravens hooted and croaked 
round the nest upon the rock, but the eagle had taken 
flight. 

Since the earliest times of the middle ages, the temporal 
power of the Sovereign Pontiff has been the great object 
of attack. The Coimts of Tusculum attempted its over- 
throw, and when these passed away the whole force of the 
German Emperors was directed towards the same object. 
Succeeding these came Arnold of Brescia, and the great 
tribune Bienzi, devoting intellectual power and physical 
force to the work of stripping the Pope of that earthly 
lordship which is the most legitimate to be foimd amongst 
men. They all failed, and overthrew themselves in at- 
tempting the impossible task. 
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Will the cut-throats of Mazzini succeed? It cannot 
be, for the Pope out of Borne is the keystone taken from 
the edifice. It is the interest of Christendom that he 
should return to this essential position. 

But why was Pius IX. driven into exile P Surely not 
for having reformed liberty, for he was its very leader in 
Italy. No, to the burning shame of the Boman people, 
this generous enlightened prince was violently dethroned 
for an act that was both moral courage and political 
wisdom, viz., refusal to go to war with Austria. He was 
the victim of that impious policy which boasts that among 
its arguments the one most convincing is "the dagger 
democratic and blessed." 

But his people, for whom he had done and suffered so 
much, what is to be said of tJiem? 

Dr. Newman has written, '* The minority in Bome is 
wicked, the majority are only cowardly and incapable." 
Another writer appears to have stated the truth more 
fully. Seven himdred years ago, St. Bernard wrote to 
Pope Eugenius the following letter : — 

" What shall I say of your people P Why, that they 
are the Boman people. I could not more precisely or 
more fiilly say what I think of your subjects. What has 
been so notorious for ages as the wantonness of the 
Bomans P — ^a race accustomed to tumult, a race cruel and 

unmanageable Whom will you find of your city 

who received you as Pope without a bribe or the hopes of 
such P They promise to be trustworthy that they may be 

able to injure those who shall trust them 

Odious to earth and Heaven^ impious towards God, reck- 
less towards things sacred^ factious amongst themselves. 
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enyious of their neighbours^ inhiiTnan towards foreigners, 
.... restless till they gain an end, and ungrateful when 
they have gained it. They have taught their tongues to 
speak big words, while their performances are slight 

indeed Heartless tormentors of an old and 

venerable man, to whom foreigners have shown them- 
selves kinder than his own flesh and blood.^' 

Has the character of these Romans improved with age ? 
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On the morning of the 25th of November, 1848, 
Pius IX. entered the smaU Neapolitan town which was 
to afford him a safe retreat for many months. His first 
care was to communicate with the King of Naples, to 
whom he sent the following dignified letter : — 

" Sir, — The enemies of the Holy See and of religion 
triumph at Rome. In order to avoid compromising his 
person and character, and lest his presence should appear 
to give a sanction to the excesses they are committing, 
the Chief of the Catholic Church has found himself com- 
pelled to abandon his capital. I do not know to what 
part of the globe the Divine Will, Jo which I submit, may 
conduct my steps ; in the meanwhile I have taken refuge 
in your Majesty's kingdom, attended by a few faithful 
adherents. I do not know what your sentiments may be 
in my regard ; I therefore think it right to inform you, 
through the Count de Spaur, the Bavarian Ambassador 
to the Holy See, that I am ready to quit the Neapolitan 
territory should my presence be a cause of political trouble 
to your Majesty." 

The reply of Ferdinand was both princely and Catholic. 
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The masters of the palace received orders to prepare 
instantly from the royal wardrobe eyeryihing that it 
seemed probable the illustrious exile might need. The 
gold and silver plate of the King's table were sent down 
to the port for embarkation ; the steam firigates, the 
" Bobert " and the ^' Tancred," with one regiment of 
Gh-enadiers and a battalion of the line^ were ready for sea 
in a few hours. 

** We will be the bearer of our own answer, Coimt," 
said the good monarch. And in truth, to the amazement 
of the inhal)itant8 of Gaeta (who were ignorant A the 
presence of the Pope in their town), towards noon of the 
26th, King Ferdinand, accompanied by his Queen, Count 
Aquila, the Infant Don Sebastian, and a numerous suite^ 
landed at Gaeta, and proceeded to the obscure hotel in 
which the PontijBP had concealed himself since his arrival. 
And there, kneeling at the feet of Pius, the King gave 
thanks to Heaven that he had been chosen to shelter and 
defend its own anointed servant. 

When Napoleon the Great was in the midst of his 
wonderful successes, and forgot that all power comes from 
God alone, he wrote to the Pope of the time, saying, *' All 
Italy must belong to me." When he uttered these words, 
nearly the whole of Europe was indeed his. And, seized 
with the spirit of Haman, with the world at his feet, he 
yet coidd not endure that there should be found one single 
mian not acknowledging his right to possess everything. 
80 he wrote : '^ Home must be mine^ as well as all the 
rest." 

What was the answer he received from the Head of the 
Catholic Church P *^ Tou mistake ; there is to be no 
Emperor in Borne." It was the protest of right against 
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brute force. And when by yiolence Napoleon had suc- 
ceeded in placing the tricolor on St. Angelo, and had 
issued that famous decree which declared the Roman 
States to be part of universal France, there came another 
sort of answer from the same dauntless voice — the public 
excommunication of the Emperor of the world. In this 
noble document we find words very applicable to the 
present state of Italian policy : '' The temporal power is 
not ours to dispose of; we only administer it." 

These events occurred in the years 1805-1809. Only 
six years later, upon the rock of St. Helena^ without 
power, and a captive for life, was to be seen the former 
conqueror of Italy and Spain, of Germany and Egypt. 
And his story could be told in one sentence. In the 
intoxication of his ambition it had moved that which, in 
falling, had power to crush him. 

Why do we go so far back P Only to make the assertion 
more forv,>bly evident, that men, when their passions are 
roused, nearly always forget the lessons of history. 

The news of the flight of Pius IX. from his capital was 
the signal throughout Protestant countries for the 
greatest rejoicing. The one cry was, " The Papacy has 
come to an end." 

**Why to an end?" asked many a sad-hearted but 
loyal Catholic. 

And the answer invariably was, " Because the Pope has 
fled ; he has lost his throne ; his people have cast him 
off." 

** But did such a catastrophe never happen in Christen- 
dom before P And, if so, did it put an end to the Papacy, 
or did it so much as diminish the temporal power P " 

" Alas ! no ; we cannot say that it did." 
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Admirable and daring logicians^ then^ who prove an 
assertion by a fact that has nothing in the world to do 
with it ! 

In the case of Pius IX. we know exactly what happened, 
in spite of the expectations of his enemies. His flight to 
Ilaples gave occasion for the exhibition to the whole 
world of how mighty is the power wielded by the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. In every tongue spoken under 
heaven there came to him words of sympathy, and loving 
offers t)f assistance. The letter addressed to him by the 
French Republic proved that France is always heart and 
soul Catholic France. Louis Napoleon, then candidate for 
the Presidentship, wrote thus to the Nuncio : — 

"The temporal sovereignty of the venerable Chief of 
the Church is bound up with Catholicity as with the 
safety of Italy.'' 

Every Catholic people sent a deputation to express at once 
their fidelity to him and their detestation for the treason of 
his own people. From one end of Christendom to the 
other there was heard the loud expression of grief for the 
Bufferings of Pius, mingled with significant denimciations. 
And soon the flags of all nations were seen waving in the 
port of Gaeta, and the representatives from the Old and 
New Worlds transformed this little fortress town into one 
of the most brilliant Courts of Europe. 

" It is a matter of history," said the Times of December, 
'49, " that at the very hour of his fall Pius IX. is more 
entirely and essentially Pope and Head of the Church 
than many hundreds of his predecessors amidst all the 
splendour of the Lateran." 

Gaeta for the time was Rome, for Rome itself had 
b ecome a den of thieves. Two days after his arrival at 
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Ghieta, the Pontiff issued a proclamation, addressed to his 
rebellious subjects : — 

" The violence offered us in these latter days has com- 
pelled us to separate ourselves from our people for a time. 
Amongst the motives that have determined us to this, was 
the most powerful one, that we might be left with the 
fullest liberty in the exercise of the supreme authority of 
the Holy See, which the Catholic world, under present 
circumstances, might well suppose not to be free in our 
hands. . . . We cannot, without treason to our duties, 
abstain from protesting solemnly that we have been 
defeated by violence. And therefore we declare all acts 
null and void and of no legal force performed by those 

who have seized our power Yet, having at heart 

not to leave Rome without a chief or a Government in our 
absence, we nominate a Commission of the following: 
Cardinal Castracane, Monsignore Boberti, Prince Bar* 
barini, the Marquis de Bologna, Ricci de Macerata, and 

Lieutenant-General Zacchi. 

" Pius P.P. IX. 

" Given at Gaeta, 27th November, 1848." 

This proclamation was not known in Bome till the 7th 
of December. The revolutionists had used every effort 
to conceal it, for it was the destruction of the falsehood 
which they had already circulated through the States^ 
to the effect that they had been appointed the guardians of 
Rome by the Pontiff himself. So far &om having in any 
way sanctioned the temporary rule of those who had com- 
pelled him to flight, Pius did not allow the Revolution 
one hour of prescriptive right. Every public act of 
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government on the part of the latter was instantly 
annulled by a proclamation from Oaeta, while, at the 
same time, Europe proclaimed by her policy what, in a 
few months, she was going to maintain by force of arms^ 
yiz.f that the Pope out of Rome is not therefore dethroned* 
It was at Gaeta during the exile, not at Bome^ that the 
Ambassadors and representatiyes of all the Powers met 
and consulted. 

For the Sovereign Pontiff was there ; and Religion, to 
whom he belongs, and whose capital is the Eternal City, 
recognized no right in a band of infidel assassins either 
to take the crown from the head of the Successor of St. 
Peter, or to govern in that place where it forbids them so 
much as to live. 

It is also a fact of modem history, that whatever it 
chose to call itself, " Provisional Government," " Roman 
Constitution," or the " Republic," the usurped authority 
of the Mazzinians in Rome during the few disastrous 
months of its existence, received no note of recognition, 
no word of sympathy, no sign of respect from any Govern- 
ment, from any Christian people. Rome, for the time, 
was as a city struck with the plague, a leprous place, 
cut off from all society with the healthy and the living. 
The rule of Mazzini was a usurpation of violence, which 
was allowed to endure only whilst Europe sharpened her 
weapons. It vanished before the chivalry of Christen- 
dom, as the vapours of corruption before the face of the 
sun ; and those leaders (the modem Scipios and Gracchi) of 
the deluded wretches, whom they left to ruin and death, 
sunk like lead into their first obscurity, and all the deeper 
on account of their short unnatural elevation. 

^^ Rome, Rome ! God is my witness, that each 
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day I raise my voice in prayer, that thy scourge may 



cease." 



Thus spoke the Pontiff during the possession of the 
Eternal City by Garibaldi and his "red" associates. 
But after the prayer came this solemn declaration from 
the same devout lips. 

" Simon, son of John, can die ; but Peter, the Rock, is 
immortal." 

This was the assertion of what we have all witnessed, 
and which some of ours perished gloriously in maintain* 
ing. That which is human, under whatever form, must, 
sooner or later, die and be forgotten. But the Papacy 
must live in eternal remembrance. 



H 
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Nothing could exceed the astonishment and rage of 
the revolutionists when it was discovered that the Pope 
had escaped from their hands. It was evident at once that 
the whole question between right and violence was yet at 
its commencement, and would now be judged upon not by 
a faction of conspirators, but by the Cabinets and people 
of Europe. 

At the first tidings of the flight of Pius from the 
Quirinal, thirty horsemen were sent in pursuit of the 
fugitive. These, on reaching Portello, encountered an 
outpost of Neapolitan guards, and were speedily discom- 
fited. They returned in confusion to Rome, spreading 
everywhere the intelligence that the Pontiff was beyond 
the reach of his enemies. 

For a time the certain consequences of this escape 
seemed to paralyse the revolutionary party. Such an 
event had never entered into their calculations. However, 
after several days spent in vehement protests against what 
they called " the cruel desertion of his people," and also 
in endeavouring to make it be believed that the Pope was 
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'detained a prisoner by the "tyrant of Naples," the 
usurpers in Borne aroused themselves to something like 
action. 

It is of their proceedings during their six months' 
occupation of Rome, before the European intervention, 
that we are about to give a short but, we hope, faithful 
narration. From the just sense they entertained of the 
power of the very name of Pius IX., the revolutionists 
resolved from the first to pretend to govern Rome in his 
name and with his authority. However, on the appearance 
of the proclamation of November 27th, which we gave in 
our last chapter, and which, in spite of all their efforts, 
was affixed to every wall in the city by December 7th, it 
was impossible to continue this imposition any longer. 
An edict was therefore issued by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, which contained these words :— 

*^An act professing to be signed by the Supreme 
Pontiff has circulated through the city by unlawful 
means. This act has no character of authenticity, and 
therefore the present Ministry will continue their 
fxmctions. A deputation will be immediately sent to 
invite his Holiness to return." 

Such a document as this imposed upon nobody in 
Eome. 

It was seen that the Gaeta proclamation bore the 
Pontifical seal ; moreover, it was well known that 
they who had been appointed by the Pope to govern 
in his absence had written to thank him for the honour, 
^nd although, in the face of the Revolution, unable to 
^ct, had been encouraged to stay in the city and watch 
their opportunity. 

The deputation which was to bring the Pontiff back 

H 2 
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proved no less a failure. When it reached the frontier 
it was ordered to return by the Neapolitan authorities, 
with a significant hint that it would be better not to* 
attempt a second journey for the same purpose. This 
being the state of things, disguise was no longer possible. 
The conspirators boldly threw down the mask and pro* 
ceeded to arrange in their own way for the govemmentr 
of the unhappy kingdom that had fallen into their 
hands. 

The history of the usurpation in Rome may be divided 
into two periods : first, the few weeks while Galetti waer 
vainly attempting to preserve something like a constitu- 
tional regime; and, secondly, the remaining months 
when all form of reasonable government had disappeared 
and the people were left to the fury of the Ited Bepub- 
licans. But ifc is true to say that during the whole time^ 
from the flight of Pius to the triumphant entry of the 
French, the Revolutionary Government gave no evidence* 
that it possessed a single member who was competent to 
deal with the difficulties of the position, or to construct a 
scheme of rational policy. Indeed, we believe it to be 
admitted by every statesman worthy of the name that 
the Administration of the so-called Koman Republic was 
the most incapable and criminal ever seen. However^ 
the reader will judge this for himself, from its actions 
and their results. 

Several days after the publication of the letter from* 
Gaeta a "Supreme Jimta*' was established in Rome, 
which in a short space of time, by means of Cicero- 
vacchio and his hordes, reduced the city to a desert. 
In a manifesto from Gaeta the Sovereign Pontiff took 
care to protest against every violence offered his people 
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"hj this faction of demagogues. After enumerating the 
benefits he had bestowed on his ungrateful subjects, the 
Pope said : — " We declare null and void every act of this 
usurpation ; this Junta has no authority." 

But in a few days appeared a more solemn document, 
viz., the excommunication of the 1st of January, uttered 
^against the Government and its abettors, and with which 
all who should take part in voting for any member of 
rthat illegal assembly were also threatened. The re- 
volutionists were in a panic. 

It seemed as though some resistless power was dogging 
their footsteps, and reading their very thoughts, ready to 
thwart by anticipation every foul design. They were well 
aware that Pius IX. was not forgotten though banished, 
and they also knew that the bulk of the people had 
«uflficient faith left to believe in the power both to 
paralyze and destroy that accompanies the anathema of 
the chief priest of Christendom. 

Wherever the Government edicts were affi?:ed, there 
also, in a few hours, were to be seen copies of the protests 
and the excommunication. It was in vain to tear them 
down, or to threaten with death all who should make 
them public ; they were found every day replaced, no 
one knew, or rather no one cared to tell.* And as the 
people read them, a sense of the evil to which at least 
.they had consented, filled their minds, accompanied by a 
terror of punishment near at hand. The wife of Armellini 
rushed into her husband's presence in the midst of a 

* It was Vincent Lnmaca^ a devoted adherent of Pius IX., who 

• contrived, with the assistance of a few faithful companions, to print 

and publish throughout Eome every prodamation issued by his exiled 

Prince. During the usurpation Lumaca, at great risk, went frequently 

/to Graeta under a variety of disguises. 
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banquet^ holding in her hand the excommunication o€' 
Jan. 1. "Unhappy wretch," she exclaimed^ "do you 
sit there feasting when Heaven is cursing you? See,. 
Pius IX. has calldd down God against you ! " In a word, 
the Broman Bepublic, as a Government, was without all 
power from the moment that the voice of the Pontiff was 
raised against it from his place of exile. The strength of ' 
right neutralized the violence of wrong* 

In the meanwhile, the day for the Soman elections 
had been fixed upon as an opportunity for impressing the 
people by a grand demonstration. 

In the square of the Capitol, which was brilliantly 
illuminated, was held this patriotic feast in honour of' 
*^pure democracy.*' T3ie traitors of the Civic Guard 
were on duty keeping the groimd, and by sound \)f " 
trumpet and the discharge of cannon the names of the 
chosen ones of the happy Soman States were to be pro- 
claimed in the face of the world. Never has been 
witnessed in modem times so solemn a farce and so< 
ridiculous a failure. 

To the amazement of the Executive Committee the 
majority of the population abstained from voting alto- 
gether. Only 20,000 votes were recorded for the whole 
of Eome, and of these it is said, " Many were the same 
persons hired to vote in different wards." 

In Oitta di Castello and Cometo, not a single vote was 
recorded. 

At Sinigaglia (the Pope's birthplace) 200 persons only 
voted out of a population of 27,500, and most of these 
recorded their names for the Sovereign Pontiff. Tha 
same took place throughout the "Legations." 

An act such as this was not to be mistaken ; it was the/; 
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clearest proof possible that the Government had hold of 
the people only through terror, that the Romans were 
not at all in love with the democratic rule, but that they 
preferred it to the democratic dagger. 

After a turbulent and ludicrous assumption of power 
for a few weeks, the *^ Executive Committee" was dis- 
solved, and a Triumvirate chosen, to take its place. This 
consisted at first of Saluceti, Montecchi, and Armellini, 
and soon afterwards of the men who remained in office 
until the French occupation, and were not expelled before 
they had brought every misery and every shame upon 
the Eternal City, viz., Mazzini, Armellini, and Saffi. The 
appointment of these men to power was the signal for 
robbery, assassination, and sacrilege throughout the States 
of the Church. On the 8th of February they declared : 
" The temporal power is at an end, and the Republic is 
established in its place.'* On the next day the following 
was proclaimed before the Assembly : — 1, The Papacy is 
dethroned in the States ; 2, The Roman Pontiff will have 
all the guarantees necessary for the independence of the 
spiritual power ; 3, The form of Government will be pure 
democracy, and will take the glorious name of the Roman 
Republic ; 4, The Republic will entertain with the other 
States of Italy those relations which a common nationality 
requires. 

From this day dates the disappearance of law, order, 
and religion in Rome. The honntt rouge was blasphe- 
mously placed upon the crucifix; the Pontifical palaces 
were declared confiscated ; all the property of the 
religious and of the hospitals was seized by the 
Triumvirs ; ecclesiastical jurisdiction was abolished ; the 
convents were converted into barracks ; and the Sixtine 
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Chapel robbed of its treasures. Every article of gold and 
silver, as well from the cliiirclies as from private citizens, 
was unscrupulously seized, as being necessary for the 
support of the " glorious and pure Republic." 

It must not be supposed that during the reign of this 
madness life was any more secure than property. Assassi- 
nations were of daily occurrence, and soon ceased to 
excite much wonder. It was considered quite sufficient 
explanation of the disappearance of any citizen to say that 
he was " a Jesuit in disguise," or " one not well affected 
to the State," and that therefore his removal was 
necessary. 

In the midst of these frightful enormities, which 
reached their height during the orgies of the Carnival of 
1849, the ominous tidings came to Home that Austria 
was again in arms, and already in possession of Ferrara. 
It was then that the Government of the Triumvirate 
displayed its utter incompetency, not to say treason to 
the very cause which it pretended to have so much at 
heart. Speeches were made in abundance, and armies 
voted to repel the invader, but that was all the opposition 
ojffered by the Roman Republic to the advance of the 
veteran Radetzky. It is true that the modern Italian 
is not remarkable for the possession of military fibre, yet 
still it is difficult to believe, what however is the truth, 
that notwithstanding all their boastful harangues, their 
passionate appeals to the memory of their ancestors, and 
their declaration that the Peninsula should be saved, 
not one Florentine, not a single Roman, went forth to 
meet the national enemy. But if unwilling or unable to 
fight, the Triumvirs showed themselves quite competent 
to another work, more adapted to their natural taste, and 
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«,lso to their artificial training. This was the raising of 
4i forced loan of 17,000,000 francs, and the issuing of 
1,300,000 crowns of paper money, and also the coinage of 
1,000,000 crowns of false money, called by the Romans 
^' erosa" To this succeeded the sale of all ecclesiastical 
property, and the melting down of the bells of the city 
<5hurches. 

It occurs to the reflecting reader to ask, that as it is 
certain that not one farthing of the immense sums ac- 
-quired by these various means was employed in the 
manner pretended ; would it not have been as well for his 
<5haracter that before his death Mazzini should have let 
Europe know what became of them ? But at the time 
of the universal spoliation of Rome by the Triumvirate 
and their bands of assassins, the infatuation and the 
madness of the people were such that they believed the 
43peakers whom they crowded to listen to every day, and 
looked upon Mazzini's Military Commission as it pillaged 
their unhappy city, and violated the sacredness of every 
4shrine, as devoted defenders of their country led on by 
the purest patriot. 

It is peculiarly revolting for an English writer to have 
to record that in the midst of this carnival of thieves, 
where all commerce was destroyed, and industry paralyzed, 
and morality mocked away, was to be seen the sneaking 
countenance of the " Tract Society " colporteur. Accom- 
panied by such men as Achilli, he was to be heard 
assuring the deluded wretches, already doomed to death, 
that Lord Palmerston and England sympathized with 
their aspirations after liberty, and ojffered them not only 
the protection of the English policy, but even the salva- 
tion of the English Bible. 
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Wliilet all this was was going on, Charles Albert, who 
at; the end of the truce with Austria had renewed the war^ 
made a last burning appeal for help to the Italian people. 
The Koman GoTemment replied by paper decrees, signed 
by him who was once the Prince of Canigno, but who 
now thought it more honourable to be styled Charles 
Buonaparte, citizen. 

And they did nothing more. Speeches and proclama- 
tions were all the aid which the Triumvirate afforded to 
the chivalrous Piedmontese King. Deserted by those for 
whom he had endangered his kingdom, the fate of 
Charles Albert was certain. The three days' campaign 
of Radetzky, and the terrible battle of Novara, completed 
the triumph of Austria and the restoration of the Princes 
in the different States of Italy. 

" Since I cannot die like a soldier, nor serve Italy,"" 
said the broken-hearted monarch, " my course is ended. 
I resign in favour of my son." 

By this act he saved the throne of Turin. As for him- 
self, worn out with anxieties and the disappointment of 
all his hopes, he expired in the midsummer of the samo 
year ; but to his dying breath Charles Albert asserted 
this truth, that the revolutionists had betrayed both 
himself and Pius IX., and had blighted the fairest pro- 
spects of the most beautiful portion of God's earth. Has. 
not his unworthy son already found reasons, like his 
father, for hating the Kevolution, and opposing to the- 
death its fatal principles ? But to return. 

During the short war of 1849 with Austria, the Roman 
Republic, as we have already said, fought only by 
proclamations and dispatches. Mazzini, their leader,, 
carried out exactly his favourite programme of throwing^ 
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others into danger^ and staying himself in safety and 
arranging plots for them. Some of the edicts issued by 
the three villains into whose clutches the miserable 
Bomans had fallen could hardly be surpassed for folly> 
and brought upon their authors the contempt and 
laughter of Europe. We venture to give one or two 
samples : — 

" 12th April, 1849.— The Triumvirs decree : ' The Po 
is the national river/ 

(Signed) " Mazzini. 

*^ Abmellini. 
" Saffi." 

" IZth April, 1849. — The Triumvirs decree : ' Consider- 
ing late events, the Roman Republic shall never pasa 
away.' (Signed) "&c." 

'^lith April, 1849. — 'The Triumvirs swear in tho 
name of God and the people that the country shall be 
saved.* (Signed) ** Mazzini, &c." 

By the side of this ridiculous document appeared next 
morning the following reply : — 

*' 15th April, 1849, — * We swear that the three scoun- 
drels who oppress Rome are publicly perjured ; for on 
account of their crimes and follies the country is already 
ruined.* (Signed) " Pasquin."* 

* Pasqnino was a cobbler who lived in Borne more than three 
htindred years ago, and was oelebrated for his witty repartees. After 
his death a statue was dug up near his house, and placed in the 
entrance of the palace of the TJrsini. The populace called this statua 
Fasquino, and satirical notices were affixed to it, making them in thift 
way the sayings of Pasquino : hence our word " Pasquinade." 
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However, he who forgetting the doctrines of " liberty 
and equality " did not show himself averse to the absurd 
title of " King of Eome," given him by the mad mob, * 
had already proved that if he could not save, he thoroughly 
imderstood how to spoliate and rob. As we have seen 
above, during Mazzini's brief authority the churches were 
pillaged of ^their gold and silver treasures, and the very 
sepulchres were rifled in search of supposed hidden 
wealth. Money worthy of the name disappeared alto- 
gether, and was replaced by "Mazzinian notes," from 
100 dollars to 1 dollar, and from 40 cents to 10 cents. 

The "Mistress of the Nations** had become a wilder- 
ness. Trade, there was none; credit, of course, was at 
an end ; the dwellings on all sides were deserted ; the 
streets were filled with hordes of starving miscreants, 
who now at length must thoroughly have understood 
the grandeur of Kome when "regenerated by revo- 
lution/' 

And, as if to crown all this misery and crime with a 
last horrible blasphemy, on Easter Sunday, 1849, in the 
balcony of S. Peter's, occupying the place of the Sovereign 
Pontifi^, and bearing the Blessed Sacrament in his unholy 
hands, appeared the apostate monk Gavazzi; and he 
blessed the drunken mob that was reeling to and fro 
-beneath, shouting the " Marseillaise " and the " Oa Ira.'' 

The end was drawing near ; Catholic Europe, with her 
eyes averted in horror of these atrocities, was already 
springing forward, her hand upon her sword. 
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When Louis Philippe was driven, from the throne of 
France and compelled to take refuge in England, Europe 
looked on with the most complete indifference. When 
the Emperor of Austria fled from his capital into the 
Tyrol, the world regarded the event with provoking 
complacency. When, too, the Italian and German 
Princes lost their principalities, no nation seemed to 
care or wonder. But the conduct of Europe, both 
people and statesmen, was very different in the case 
of the Sovereign Pontiff and the flight to Gaeta. The 
reason for this has been already given by the deepest 
thinker of the age: — "Rome is the religious centre of 
millions, who care little for the Romans themselves, 
but immensely for the treasures of which they are the 
guardians." Spain was the first to manifest in public 
this solicitude. 

Soon after the appeal issued in the early part of 1849, 
in the name of the Pontiff, calling on the Catholia 
Powers to come to the rescue of the patrimony of the 
Church, the Court of Spain addressed the different 
Governments of Europe on the same subject. 
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''The Catholic Powers/' it said, "have always con- 
sidered themselyes pledged to TnaintAJn the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope, a sabject of such importance 
to Europe that it cannot be left a prey to so small a 
portion of the Catholic world as the Roman States." 

The question thus started soon became the all-absorb- 
ing one in every Cabinet. In the French Chambers 
especially, the dispute upon it rose high, for there the 
Sepublican fiEtction was still powerful, and did its utmost 
through the eloquence of its advocates, Jules Favre and 
Victor Hugo, to induce the French Government to 
abstain from all intervention between the Pope and 
the revolutionists. It was in vain. France, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, is at heart CathoUc, and 
the nation, as one man, responded to the eloquent call 
of Montalembert and others that they should go to the 
succour of " the most ancient, most legitimate, and 
holiest of sovereignties/' 

After a few precious weeks wasted in matters of form 
the plenipotentiaries appointed to arrange the terms of 
the intervention met at Gaeta, at which place Pius had 
signified his wish that the Congress should be held. On 
the 80th March, 1849, the representatives of France, 
Austria, Spain, and Naples, opened the Conference, 
whose decisions were to be of such moment to Ca-* 
tholic interests. 

To the invitation which was sent him as a monarch 
ruling over a Catholic people, the King of Sardinia sent 
an evasive reply, through Gioberti, to the effect that 
Sardinia could not be a party to any Conference to which 
Austria was admitted. This, at the commencement of his 
reign, was ominous of the future ; yet, after all, it was 
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more consistent that he, who was afterwards to be the 
despoiler of the Church, should have no share in the glory 
of the restoration of the Pontiff to the throne of St. Peter. 

The deliberations at Gaeta were of short duration. The 
question to be considered was the simplest possible. It 
was to be either an armed intervention to restore the 
Pope, or nothing. No one so much as hinted at granting 
a hearing to the revolutionist^ ; on the contrary, it was 
felt that to attempt to treat with Mazzini would have been 
to insult human nature. 

In a few days, the result of the Conference was made 
known to Europe. The Catholic Powers had resolved that 
Pius IX. should be restored ; that the chief honour of the 
enterprize should be entrusted to the arms of France ; and 
that Austria, Spain, and Naples should be ready with 
effective aid, to meet any extraordinary contingency. 

The army of Cavaignac had long been massed at the 
foot of the Alps. It was now to march to the most 
glorious of its battle-fields. The enemies of the Pontiff 
and of Catholicity clung, indeed, to one last hope. It 
seemed to them very questionable whether the soldiers of 
that Republic which had expelled Louis Philippe would 
be willing to fight against those who had driven into exile 
the Pope-King. It was strange they could not compre- 
hend the wide difference that existed between the two 
cases. Frenchmen, whatever they may think about Paris 
ruling France, hold, as a rule, that Pome belongs to the 
Christian world, Franco included. They who calculated 
on the defection of the French troops in this instance, 
forgot that the men who were about to start on the Roman 
expedition had, a few months before, seen their comrades 
shot down, and such as were taken prisoners shamefully 
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mutilated, by these very men whom they were now march* 
ing to destroy. A fiercer enemy to the Red Kepublicau 
could scarcely be conceived than the French infantry^ 
soldier of 1849, with the scene of the slaughter in the 
streets of Paris fresh in his recollection. 

Notwithstanding this certain facf, during the whole- 
siege of Rome the conspirators outside the city (English 
as well as French) were frequently discovered endeavour- 
ing to tamper with the fidelity of the besieging army. 
Instead of the court-martial and hanging, which these so 
richly merited, they were, as a rule, contemptuously dis- 
missed by Oudinot and his officers, to carry to their 
patron. Lord Palmerston, the accoimt of their failure and 
escape. 

On the 24th April, part of the French expedition, under 
the command of General Oudinot, came in sight of Civita 
Vecchia. On the the next day, the disembarkation com- 
menced.* To their great surprise, no opposition was made- 
by the inhabitants ; on the contrary, they were received 
with cries of " Long live the French and Pius IX. ! '^ 
Oudinot had been given to understand that he must pre- 
pare for a stout resistance at Civita Vecchia, but that he 
would meet with none at Rome. Just the reverse took 
place. The Duke d'Harcourt had written to him from 
Gaeta : ^' In spite of the Roman rhodomontade, you will 
have no enemy to encounter." All gave him the same 
assurance, and this fatal mistake was the cause of much 
after bloodshed. 

On taking possession of Civita Vecchia, the French 
commander issued a proclamation, at once peaceable and 

* Ten thousand rifles, sent from England to arm the Boman popu* 
lace, were captured by the French a few hours after landing. 
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reassuring. It said, ^' The flag and the soldiers of France 
are here for the restitution of order and true liberty, not 
to inflict injury." On the 27th, before marching upon 
Kome, Oudinot issued a stirring address to his troops : 

" Soldiers 1 You know what has called you to the Eoman 
States. A faction, which has spread desolation through 
Italy, has taken refuge in !fiome, under the shadow of 
liberty. The phantom of Government in the Eternal 
City answers aU friendly offers with bravadoes. Let us 
accept the defiance. We have to fight the refuse of all 
nations which is oppressing this country. We shall find 
our enemies amongst these, not among the Koman people. 

"Oudinot de Eeggio.'* 

On the 29th the army encamped at Castel-Ghiido, no 
enemy as yet having made his appearance. It seemed, 
indeed, that their best hopes were to be realized, and that 
Rome would throw open its gates at their approach, and 
welcome them as friends and deliverers. Full of this 
idea, it was resolved to push on for the citj^ although the 
siege artillery and the greater part of the troops had not yet 
reached Civita Yecchia, and would certainly not be ready for 
service for several days. Before starting, however, a body 
of Chasseurs was sent to the outposts^ a distance of about 
twelve miles from the French encampment, to reconnoitre. 
They were received by the Romans with cries of " Siamo 
amici, siamo fratelli.'* Deceived by these tokens of friend- 
liness, they continued to advance, when of a sudden their 
progress was fatally arrested by a sharp fusillade, by which, 
many of the French were killed. The survivors galloped 
back disorderly to their encampment, with the serious 
tidings that a powerful enemy was in their front, that the 
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red flag was waving on every fort, and that a most 
desperate resistance was therefore to be expected. 

How this came about we have now to explain. When. 
the Triumvirate who ruled in Rome heard of the landing 
of the French at Civita Yecchia, they determined upon 
defending the city to the last extremity. They began 
their preparations for this by issuing 200,000 cro^\Tis of 
money in 24-80U8 notes, and 100,000 crowns of erosa, 
" for the pay of the defenders of the country," to use their- 
own words. At the same time Mazzini laboured hard to 
persuade the populace that they possessed all the irresistible 
qualities of the men of ancient Rome. " The deputies," 
he said, " are Conscript Fathers ; Oudinot is a second 
Brennus. Let us rise and crush the barbarian." 

These high-sounding, but most unmeaning words were 
uttered to the wind. The people knew that mere names 
would never silence the French artillery; they also 
shrewdly suspected that Avezzana, who had been a 
cigar seller in New York, but who was now made Minister 
of War, was hardly a match for Oudinot, Le Vaillant, and 
Epinasse. They therefore replied but coldly to the in- 
vitation of the Triumvirate that they should make ready for 
an encounter with the first soldiers of Europe, led by the 
conquerors of Africa. The Roman Militia openly declared 
tTiat they would not fight, unless the French attacked 
property in the city ; while the Carabineers, who were 
known to be devoted to the Pontifi*, asked to be allowed to 
remain neutral in the conflict. In such a state of division, 
it is tolerably certain that had the French army reacLed 
Rome on the day that it landed at Civita Yecchia, the 
city would have been yielded without a struggle. 
^ But, linhappily, on the 27th of April, there arrived at 
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Home that man who from earKest youth, sworn to the secret 
societies, has passed through every form of wickedness and 
every scene of desperation — the very evil genius of his 
unfortunate cotrntrymen. Our readers will perceive at 
-once that we are referring to Joseph Garibaldi — smuggler, 
pirate, bandit, and chief tool of modern assassins. 

In this country it will be remembered that a few years 
ago (before his star had set)^ his infatuated adorers were 
well nigh countless, and the " hermit of Caprera,'* " the 
sword of Italy/' " the hero of Aspromonte," were only 
some of the mildest titles of this vulgar brigand. A 
little while before he was ordered out of England and 
disgraced by his own countrymen, and partially forgotten, 
the Naples correspondent of a leading London paper 
understood so perfectly the intelligence of his readers as 
io write the following extraordinary words : ^' At last, 
my eyes have beheld the deliverer of oppressed nation- 
alities ; he looked to me the perfect likeness of a dear, > 
battered old angel ! " 

It is certainly the duty of the sober historian, while 
permitted to smile at the feebleness of human nature, to 
adhere relentlessly to truth, unswayed by the exaggera- 
tions or the frenzy of party. 

What, in a few words, then, is the real history of 
Joseph Garibaldi? By land and sea for many years a 
pirate, incurring with indomitable courage a thousand 
perils, and escaping the fate of more scrupulous villains, 
and through it all occasionally displaying a nature which, 
if rightly directed, might have led to greatness. Garibaldi 
has been the arm of that society of which Mazzini was the 
lead. To use the expression of a well known French 
writer, " Garibaldi is Mazzini on horseback." He en-^ 

I 2 
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tered the Sardinian army for the sole purpose of 
betraying the King, and before being discoyered labonred 
to corrupt both men and officers from their allegiance. 
When his treason became known he fled to France, and 
thence to South America, where he led the life of a 
buccaneer. Being dangerously wounded and taken pri- 
soner at Monte Video, he broke his parole and joined 
the rebels at Rio Grande. After that he engaged 
against the Argentine Bepublic. At length he em- 
barked from Monte Yideo for Italy, and tendered his 
services to Pius IX. Here are the very words of the 
letter which, in October, 1847, he wrote to Bedini, the 
Internuncio at Rio Janeiro : — 

*^ If these arms can be of service to his Holiness, we 
will pledge them to the good work; .... to sustain the 
regenerating labours of Pius IX. will be our delight* 

Myself and my companions, in whose name I 

speak, will deem ourselves happy to shed our blood in his 



cause." 



This treacherous offer being seen through and re- 
jected with contempt. Garibaldi hastened to Turin, to 
give his services for the deliverance of Lombardy. How- 
ever, he was too well known by the Piedmontese King to 
be entrusted in any such honourable way, and after 
several vain attempts to be received, he was curtly dis- 
missed altogether by Charles Albert. After the battle 
of Custozza, which re-established the Austrian dominion 
in Italy, Garibaldi commenced brigand, and desolated all 
the small towns along the Sevio, robbing the treasury at 
Arena, and effecting his escape into Switzerland. 

Such was the character, and such had been the career 
of this desperate man, who, having effected an entrance 
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into Rome a few days before the arrival of the first de- 
i;achment of the French army, terrified the wretched 
inhabitants into the resolution of offering a savage resist- 
ance. He brought with him an army of strangers, 
collected from Piedmont, Hungary, Poland, and England, 
the scum of Europe, the desperadoes of the Revolution, 
who cared nothing for Rome or the Romans, but who 
regarded a protracted struggle on this battlefield of 
socialism as their only escape from utter destruction. 
Neither did their hopes of success appear altogether 
visionary. The fortifications of the city were strong, 
and defended by more than one hundred pieces of cannon. 
The troops they could depend upon numbered at least 
17,000, and were most of them men well practised in 
street fighting, and skilfiil in availing themselves of all 
the chances which occur so frequently in barricade war- 
fare. Added to this was the well-founded hope that their 
allies in the French Chambers, though foiled once, might 
at last succeed in obtaining the recall of the expedition, 
or at least might so obstruct its efibrts by the interference 
of diplomacy as to disgust and dishearten both army and 
-commander. 

With all these expectations bright upon them. Garibaldi 
and his fierce associates in arms hurled defiance at the 
soldiers of " the eldest daughter of the Church.'* 
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On the 30th of Aprils the army of France took up its^ 
position under the walls of Eome^ on the plateau which 
conunands the Pertuzza gate of the city, though the siege 
train and many of the regiments of the line, on their way 
to join their comrades, were still far from the scene of 
action. 

It had been the intention of the French commander to 
make a last solemn appeal for peace to the Trimnyirs. 
To this he was urged by a twofold motive. He knew it 
to be particularly the desire of his Government that, if 
possible, he should act as mediator, to prevent war ; he 
was also well aware of the odiimi which would attach to 
his memory if, through any fault on his part, the monu- 
ments of antiquity and of Christian art in which Eome^ 
abounds should be destroyed. It was this delicate sense 
of the sacredness that attaches to the treasures contained 
in the capital of the Catholic world which for a while 
restrained the French commander from proceeding to 
extremities against Bome, and was the cause of the attack 
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upon the city being made on that side where, by nature 
and art, it is nearly impregnable. 

Writing to the Minister of "War at Paris some days 
after the siege had regularly commenced, Oudinot says : 
" The howitzers have not as yet been used, out of respect 
for the Roman monuments ; yet the Eepublicanjs state, 
contrary to truth, that our projectiles have destroyed the 
chefs d'oeuvre of Raphael." General le VaiUant, also 
writing to the same official, said : " Attacking the city by 
the road that leads from the gate of St. Pancras is full of 
danger, but then we run the less risk of damaging the 
public monuments — a very powerful reason when attack- 
ing with cannon a city like Rome, which includes the 
history of the civiKzed world." 

This Christian chivalry was the cause of great loss of 
life to the French army. Let the reader contrast with it 
the conduct of the revolutionists, themselves mostly 
Italian. At the Villa Albani, Garibaldi ordered the 
wonderful collection of the masterpieces of Grecian and 
Roman art, the property of Cardinal Allessandro, to be 
given to the flames. In addition to this, during the siege, 
by orders of the same Vandal, the Villas Borghesi, 
Patrizzi, and Torlonia were sacked ; all the buildings to the 
right of. the Theatre of Apollo, greater part of those near 
St. Angelo, and the Hospital de Spirito Santo were razed 
to the ground ; and the frescos of Raphael were destroyed. 

But to resume. The head of the French advancing 
column no sooner came within reach of the fire of the 
besieged, than it was vehemently attacked by the latter 
with a fury as sudden as it was unexpected. 

HI supported, and with no artillery, the soldiers of 
" la grande nation " maintained for hours their traditional 
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night the whole city of Rome was illumined 

. r of the Triumvirate, and the giddy populace, 

a ted with this unlooked-for success, gaye way 

flclirious joy, and believed their leaders when 

fold them that the besieging army was in full 

f, and that a few days more and then they, the 

Tidants of the conquerors of the world, would rush 

I from their fortifications and sweep the last of the 

' c[ invaders from the sacred Italian soil. 

•*asquino, however, was not nearly so sanguine. The 

rning after the rejoicings the following biting jest 

peared on his column : " Rejoice, happy people, 

cause they who have taken from you your last bajoccho, 

.ve you liberty, either to have your throats cut by the 

rench, or, if you like not that, you may negotiate for 

your death with their own chosen Zambianchi, who kills 

priests for recreation/' 

After the repulse at the gate of St Pancras, the French 
troops spent two days in organizing their camp. 

Oudinot fixed his headquarters at PaolOj a small 
village of twenty houses. There he established his 
military hospital, and having cantoned his forces in 
perfect safety, patiently awaited the arrival of the 
artillery and the remaining regiments of the expedi- 
tion. These reached the camp on the 4th of May, and 
raised the besieging army to the number of 25,000 men. 
Being now fully prepared to enter upon the desperate 
task before him, the French general had resolved without 
delay to push on vigorously the siege works, when he 
ad himself suddenly arrested by an unexpected 
K)nent. M. de Lesseps, the envoy of the French 
vemment, had arrived at Rome, armed with the 
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most imprudent instructions^ and amongst others^ with 
tlie order to treaty if possible^ with the Triumvirate, 
Without a word to Oudinot, he concluded an armistice 
with the besieged, during which, he said, he hoped to 
settle the whole "Italian question" by peaceful dis- 
cussion. 

The result of this foUy was in the end most disastrous* 
It gave time to the besieged to complete their prepara- 
tions. While it lasted, the defenders of Rome were 
recruited by numerous bands from Lombardy ; assurances 
came from the revolutionists in every place that France 
was really on their side, that the warlike demonstration 
was merely for political purposes, and that the besieged 
had but to stand firmly for a few weeks, and in all pro- 
bability the Republic would be recognized by Europe. 
Had De Lesseps been in the pay of the revolutionists he 
could not have served them better. 

Against any such charge as this his admirers have ever 
vehemently protested, yet it must be admitted his silli- 
ness had all the appearance of treason. France had not 
been called into Italy with a large army in order to 
protect, but simply to destroy — to destroy that which 
denies law, liberty, property and religion, and which, if 
it be not swept from the earth, will render civilized 
existence impossible. 

The armistice of M. de Lesseps lasted until the French 
army was decimated by fever, and the survivors dis- 
heartened for the terrible work that was soon to be 
required of them. Yet, with their usual mendacity, 
the Romans, in their reports of the siege, declared that 
the result might have been diiferent " had they not been 
taken by surprise when totally unprepared.*' 
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In the meanwhile, Oudinot, disgusted with the false 
position in which he found himself placed, yet bound by 
the suspension of arms agreed to by the envoy, wrote to 
his Government a soldier-like statement of the difficult 
situation of affairs, in which, after enmnerating his own 
grievances, he declared that, the arms of France having 
suffered a repulse, it was a point of honour that such 
should be atoned for; but that diplomacy was standing 
in the way, to the bitter regret alike of men and officer^. 
The answer he received was at once consoUng to his 
feelings as a man and a soldier. He was ordered to take 
Home forthwith, at any cost, and to consider himself in 
reality, what he already was in name, the responsible 
head of the whole expedition. 

The Triumvirs, understanding what instructions had 
come from Paris, and foreseeing the certain fate which 
awaited them from war, now laboured hard to make 
terms ; but in spite of the disloyal assistance which they 
received from De Lesseps, who endeavoured to persuade 
the general to a convention, their attempts completely 
failed. The reply of Oudinot was sternly unalterable : 

^'On the 1st of June the siege will formally begin f 
until then I will respect the armistice of M. de Lesseps, 
in which I had no part ; but my only terms are, surrender 
at discretion." 

It had been evident from the first to the French com- 
manders, that the execution of siege works against Home 
would be perfectly vain, so long as the enemy was left in 
possession of the heights of St. Fancras, and also the 
entrenched positions which they held round the villas 
Corsini and Valpntini. It was resolved, therefore, to 
s^ttempt to dislodge him from this favourable post, as {i 
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preliminary to slower and more scientific operations. At 
three o'clock in the morning of June 3rd, Le Yaillant, 
with a body of picked troops, advanced to assail these 
formidable works. He was met with a resistance worthy 
of his attack^ for the besieged, who knew the value of the 
position which they were defending, fought with a despera- 
tion which, for a time, seemed to promise success. But 
the furia Franchese was upon them ; not a man of the 
assailants but had vowed never to return except as victor 
from that awful encounter, and as the murderous fire 
from the forts^ the entrenchments, and the walls, mowed 
down their ranks, the survivors formed in closer column, 
pressing forward to the cry of " Vive la France !" " Vive 
le Pape Roy V Before such enthusiasm everything went 
down, and after two hours of the bloodiest struggle that 
this campaign witnessed, the shattered remnant of the 
assaulting party found itself master of the whole line of 
defence. Again and again, during the siege, and often in 
the darkness of the nighty did the revolutionists attempt 
to recover this vantage ground which they had lost ; but 
the tricolor flag, that waved upon the heights, never for 
one instant was moved from its haughty place. 

Prom the 4th to the 11th of June, nothing occurred 
above frequent skirmishes between the sharpshooters on 
both sides ; but on the latter day a fiirious sortie was 
made upon the besiegers. No less thaii 6000 men, headed 
by Garibaldi in person, and protected by an unceasing 
cannonade, passed suddenly from the gates of the city in 
the hopes of overwhelming the attacking forces by the 
vehemence and unexpectedness of their onslaught. They 
were gallantly met by Colonel Neil, who, with two columns 
of infantry, forced them back into the city, after they had 
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left 1200 slain, the victims of their savage rashness. All 
was now ready on the part of the French for a general 
assault ; yet, before proceeding to the last extremity, 
Oudinot addressed once more the Boman Triumvirate 
with pacific proposals. 

" The events of the war," he said, " have brought to 
the gates of Some the army of France. In case the 
entrance to the city is denied me, I must employ all the 
means at my disposal. Before having recourse to this 
terrible necessity, I think it a duty to make a last appeal,, 
wishing to spare the capital of the Christian world such a 
bloody calamity. In this conviction I implore you to 
give publicity to the enclosed proclamation. If, twelve 
hours after the receipt of this, an answer conformable to 
the honour of France is not received, I shall be bound to 
take this place by storm. 

(Signed) "Oudinot db Reggio." 

The only reply given to this communication was a 
general discharge from all the batteries of the city. 

It seemed as though the Triumvirs (who never 
exposed themselves during the siege) were resolved to 
wreak their vengeance for that which they were about to 
lose upon the wretched people whom they had so far led 
to the verge of destruction* They beheld before their 
eyes the siege works rapidly advancing ; a few days, and 
no power which they could command would be able ta 
save the city from the attacking force; yet their only 
answer to words which humanity alone dictated was 
defiance and insult. Notwithstanding this, to leave them 
without a shadow of palliation for their conduct, the 
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Prench general wrote to the Triumvirate again, in these 
words : " Our batteries are all ready to open fire upon the 
<5ity. The besieged will be responsible for the conse-- 
quences if they prolong the contest." 

This last dispatch was no sooner received than it was 
torn to pieces and burnt in the square of the Quirinal. 

It was now time, therefore, for the commander to 
address his own troops. He did it in a few effectual words. 
^' Soldiers," he said, ^'the Government which oppresses 
the Roman people has replied with injury to our words of 
peace. France places in your hands the keeping Tof her 
honour. You will justify her confidence." 

At midnight on the 21st of June, every cannon in the 
French army poured forth its fire upon the devoted city> 
under cover of which Neil, with three columns of infantry, 
made himself master of part of the ramparts, bayoneting 
^11 who offered resistance. 

The next morning the following proclamation appeared 
from the Triumvirs :— 

"Romans! — Favoured by darkness and treason, the 
enemy holds possession of a portion of our walls. Rise, 
and crush the barbarians ! make with their dead bodies a 
barrier of defence ! France disowns these soldiers who 
dishonour her." 

But the Romans made no favourable response to this 
eloquent invitation to destruction. 

The report was then spread about the city that the 
revolutionary party in the French Chambers had obtained 
the ascendancy, that Ledru RoUin was Dictator, and that 
Louis Napoleon was a prisoner at Vincennes; but the 
hearers shook their heads with provoking incredulity. 
Next, it was rumoured that Garibaldi, the " invincible," 
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was about to head another sortie, and all who loved their 
country and their homes were called upon to join him in 
annihilating the common foe. It was all to no purpose ; 
the words fell upon deaf ears and cold hearts. 

Unfortunately for the peace of Europe, the desperate 
man who had compelled the Komans into this fatal re- 
sistance found none to join him in his projected attack 
upon the camp of France. Had he been supported in 
his daring madness he would probably never have re- 
turned, and the Christian world would then have been 
spared the misery and crime of which he has since been 
the author. . 

The last resource of the Triumvirs was in every way 
worthy of them. They engaged Freeborn, ihe picture- 
dealer and Consular agent of England, together with 
Brown and Freeman, the United States' Consuls, to write 
to Oudinot protesting against the bombardment, which, 
they said, was destroying the chefs d'ceuvre of the city. 
This, as was made evident at the end of the siege, was a 
pure falsehood, dictated solely by hatred of the defenders 
of the Papacy, and of the cause they championed. The 
only works of value that suflfered during the French 
attack were those which we have already mentioned 
as having been destroyed by command of Garibaldi 
himself. 

Oudinot's answer to Freeborn's interference was short, 
and quite to the point, ^^ Gentlemen," he 'wrote, " the 
last instruction of my Government is, that I am to act 
with vigour in an enterprize which already has cost too 
much French blood, and in which our honour is engaged* 
My orders are absolute ; do not doubt but that they 
will be fulfilled. The bombardment may indeed cause 
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destructiony for which no one will be more afflicted than 
myself. Yet not the French, but the infatuated besieged, 
will be accused of this by history.'' 

Being already in possession of the heights of St. Pancras 
and the surrounding entrenchments, and masters also of 
a considerable part of the ramparts, there remained but 
little to put the besiegers in possession of the whole town. 
Yet so well aware was Oudinot of the maimer in which 
his conduct was viewed, and of how it would be after- 
wards criticized, that before yenturing upon the responsi- 
bility of giving orders for the final assault, he called a 
last council of war. De Lesseps was present, and, friendly 
to the enemies of the French honour to the last, he 
insisted vehemently that they should still wait, in hopes 
that the besieged might yield. 

This was too much for the patience of Le Vaillant. 
'^^Wait!" he said; "yes, wait for the Boman fever to 
carry off the remainder of our men. Wait till the Re- 
public shall furnish us with shrouds. If you wait much 
longer, France will one day have to ask you, as the 
Romans of old asked Varro, ' What have you done with 
our legions P ' " 

" I confess,'' said Oudinot, '^ that I want courage to 
reply to words such as those of M. de Lesseps, coining 
from French lips. Your ^waiting,' sir, is a sham and a 
cowardice ! " 

This was plain speaking, before which the advocate of 
the revolutionists could not but quail. He retired in 
shame from the Council, and took refuge in his villa 
(Santucci). He left behind him, however, this letter of 
comfort for the French residents in Rome :— 

"During my absence, the flag of France will float over 
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my hotel, and all other French establishments. Confide 
in my vigilance." 

The pestilent spirit of vanity was paramount in this 
man. The Republicans cared no more for the French 
flag than for that of St. Peter. Even M. de Lesseps him- 
self was soon made to feel in what very small considera- 
tion he was held by them when no longer able to be their 
tool. He was publicly threatened with assassination for 
having failed in obtaining for them advantageous terms — 
a hard fate, when we consider that he had sacrificed his 
character as a loyal Frenchman in the service of their 
cause. To add to his disappointments, he was soon after 
recalled by his own Government, M. de CourceUes, a very 
■difierent man, being appointed in his stead. The latter 
at once gave the Republican leaders to understand that 
he was thoroughly in accord with Oudinot, and that all 
hope of treating with him was therefore fallacious. 

Matters had thus at last reached the climax. On the 
29th of June, the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, the French 
had penetrated into the quarter of the Janiculum. The 
€nemy, indeed, still held some bastions, which they seemed 
resolved to defend foot by foot ; but on the morning of 
the 30th, Espinasse, famous in African warfare, led his 
men, before daybreak, against these formidable works, 
and carried them all at the point of the bayonet. Masters 
of these and of the Gate of St. Pancras, the French were, 
in fact, masters of Rome ; and therefore, after a last vain 
attempt to obtain terms, the besieged submitted to 
surrender at discretion. 

Garibaldi, with 3000 men, escaped by the Gate of St. 
John to Albanum, loaded with booty stolen from the 
churches and convents. Thence he made his way to Lodi, 

K 
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where his brigands committed every excess. Mazzini had 
abeady fled to Switzerland. The Constituent Assembly 
resigned into the hands of the French commander that 
power which it had never for one moment lawfully held. 

The reign of terror had ceased^ aud on the 3rd of July, 
1849, at the Palace Portici, Colonel Neil presented him- 
self before the Supreme Pontiff, and in the name of 
Catholic France laid at his feet the keys of the liberated 
City of St. Peter. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

"Works of Art spared by the Besieging Army — Oudinot enters Borne — 
The Joy of the People — The Bestoration Proclaimed on the 15th of 
July — Proclamation from Gaeta — Acts of the Commission appoiQted 
by Pius — Schemes of the Defeated Bepublicans — Mazzini's Advice — 
Pasquino's Answer — Assassination^ and how to stop it — ^An Incident 
at the " Caffe Nuovo." 

The Siege of Rome lasted twenty-six days. By good 
fortune partly, and also in a great measure from the 
method of advance and attack expressly adopted for 
such a purpose by the French commander, nearly all 
the monuments of the Eternal City had escaped injury, 
at least from the besiegers. The only works of antiquity 
as well as of modern art that suffered were those which 
were designedly destroyed, as we have elsewhere stated, 
by the revolutionists themselves. To quote the words of' 
the M. de Courcelles's dispatch to the French Minister of 
War : — 

" No ancient monument nor museum has been injured 
by us. Some buildings, etc., have been destroyed by the 
insurgents." 

The official report, drawn up by Colonel Neil for the 
National Assembly, contains the same assertion, and 
contradicts directly Lord Palmerston's agent, Freeborn, 
who had stated that "the ravages in Rome had been 
caused by the French army." 

"Freeborn," says Montalembert, "has opposed to 
these criminating documents a prudent silence." 

On the 3rd of July General Oudinot entered the 

K 2 
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conquered city^ at the head of his staff and amid the 
acclamations of the people. The cry of "Pius IX. for 
ever !" was strangely mingled by that fickle populace 
with shouts of " Long live the French !'' It may, indeed, 
have been that feeling their deliverance from the revolu- 
tionary oppression and from all the horrors which had 
lately surrounded them, the voice of the Roman mob 
came, for once, from the heart. Still, we cannot forget 
the sentence agreed on by those best acquainted with 
these degenerate descendants of the masters of the world, 
*' The modern Homan has no political mind, but he is 
good at shouting." However, if with them external 
manifestation at all expresses truly internal emotion, the 
French troops had good reason to be satisfied with their 
first reception. 

Six hours after the entry of the conquerors not a 
barricade was left scanding. The people, who were in a 
starving condition, were glad to be employed in any 
work that would cause money to re-appear ; and as the 
French general paid scrupulously for everything, labour 
included, the Romans themselves in a few days had re- 
moved from every street all signs of the past siege. 

The 15th of July was fixed upon by Oudinot for the 
formal proclamation of the restored power of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. To the discharge of a himdred pieces of cannon, 
and amidst the vivas of the whole population, the Papal 
flag was officially planted on the Capitol, while at St. 
eter's (the world's Cathedral), Te Deu m was chanted in 
thanksgiving for the return of order and religion. On 
this day, a workman (Annibali Piccioli), in the presence 
of the assembled thousands, read an address of thanks, in 
the name of the Roman people, to the soldiers and officers 
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of the army of France, for haying delivered their city 
from the tyranny of the Triumvirs, and the ferocity of the 
brigands of Garibaldi. 

In the meanwhile, the cause of justice was equally 
successful throughout the States. As early as May, the 
Austrians had proclaimed the Pontifical Government at 
Ferrara, Forli, Bologna and Ravenna. Sabelli had 
already effected the restoration in TJrbino and Peraro. 
The frigates of Spain also had appeared off Terracina, 
threatening to bombard the town unless the red flag of 
the Republicans was removed and the Papal colours 
hoisted in its place. On all sides the Catholic power was 
making itself felt, and was exacting reparation for the 
outrage of the Pontiff's exile. 

A few days after the surrender of Rome, a proclama- 
tion came from Gaeta, in which Pius IX. named a com- 
mission with full powers to act in his absence, in the 
regulation of all civil affairs. This commission consisted 
of Cardinals Sartuci, Casani, and Altieri, who entered 
upon their duties on the 31st of July. Their first act 
was necessarily to annul all the proceedings of the late 
usurpation ; their next was to recall the worthless paper 
money, which Mazzini had compelled the people to accept 
in exchange for their gold and silver and other valuables. 
But the kindly spirit of the master shone through the 
deeds of the subordinates. Sartucci declared what would 
be the character of the acts of himself and fellow-com- 
missioners when he 'said : " Knowing the heart of Pius 
IX. we have decided, as much as possible, not to look 
backwards, but to endeavour to throw a veil over the 
past.'* 

So strictly was this clement policy carried out, that in 
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the French Chambers TocqueTille was able to silence the 
Republicans during the debate of October, '49^ with this 
sentence: "The 'Soman Bepnblic' began in assassina- 
tion, but the Pontifical Restoration has been accomplished 
without a single person, for political reasons, losing pro- 
perty, liberty, or life/' 

On the 3rd of August, Oudinot surrendered the entire 
ciTil administration of the city into the hands of the 
appointed Commission, at the same time naming General 
Bostolan military govemor of Some. In their address to 
the inhabitants of the Pontifical States, the Cardinal Com- 
missioners affirmed that which had been already declared 
by Neil and De Courcelles in their official reports, viz., 
that ^' the ancient and modem works of art, and all those 
things that belong to the civilized worlds have been spared 
by the French." 

We think that sufficient has now been adduced to show 
that for whatever was destroyed in Rome the besieging 
army cannot be held accountable; and when it is also 
remembered that at the end of the siege Garibaldi abso- 
lutely proposed that the city and all it contained should 
be demolished, we imagine that the fair-minded reader 
will not have much difficulty in determining who were 
the guilty parties in any act of vandalism that took place. 

While society in Rome was reassimiing the aspect of 
civilization, and men were beginning to feel once more 
that their property and lives were their own, the defeated 
revolutionists were plotting in their hiding-places how 
to foment suspicion and hatred between the conquerors 
and the vanquished. Garibaldi, indeed, was no longer 
with them. Driven from the environs of Rome by General 
Morris, and with the Spaniards and Austrians upon his 
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trails lie had gained, with the remnant of his band, the 
mountains that traverse the Abruzzi. 

The less daring conspirator, Mazzini, had also, as we 
have seen, effected his escape in safety. The head and 
the hand were for a time lost to the Eed Republicans of 
Home. Still, there were left disciples enough of the same 
school, who were ready to seize any opportunity for 
endeayouring to excite to tumult and bloodshed. At first 
they contented themselyes with satire ; to this succeeded 
denunciation. The waUs of the city were everywhere 
placarded with the coarsest lampoons upon the French 
soldier, accompanied with warnings to the Soman people 
not to trust to professions of friendship, which, they said, 
'were only used as a disguise to lull suspicion until the 
moment for their destruction should be ready. By means 
such as these the revolutionists hoped to excite bad blood 
between the foreign soldier and the citizen. A popular 
timiult, an afiray with the military could hardly take 
place without much loss of life, and this would suffice to 
furnish the Republican cause with a sort of argument, 
and to excite debate in the different Cabinets of Europe, 
particularly in that of France, where the chief strength 
of the revolutionary party was known to lie. 

We present our readers with one out of the many 
insulting placards ^posted about Rome, for the purpose of 
irritating the invading army : — 

" For the days of Order. 
" Soldiers of the Mediterranean and of the Holy 
Water: You left France as Republicans, you will re- 
enter it as Cossacks of the sacristy, which is 'the anti- 
*4^hamber to Paradise.* Each of you will carry home a 
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Capuchin friar in his haversack. God is great, and 
Guizot, Thiers, Falloux, and Montalembert are His pro- 
phets. Soldiers, by order of your allies, the Czar of 
Bussia and the Emperor of Austria, you are here. Cain 
ought to kill Abel. The lion being overthrown, the ass 
may safely kick him. Soldiers, be proud of having- 
helped at this courageous work." 

It is to the honour of the brave men of the Koman ex- 
pedition, that, with all the power in their hands, they did 
not allow themselves any retaliation for these dastardly 
insults. And their self-restraint had its reward. In the- 
eyes of the Eoman bourgeois, the perfect discipline of the 
French soldiers was a glad spectacle after the licence of 
the Garibaldian hordes. He now beheld no act of 
pillage, no rioting, and for whatever he was asked to 
sell, ready money was offered. The shrewd shopkeeper 
of the Corso was not long in discovering the superiority of 
an honest Frenchman over a dishonest Italian. 

Mazzini, indeed, had written from his safe retreat, 
calling upon the Bomans to imitate the noble conduct 
of the Lombards who, in 1848, had refused to smoke the 
Austrian cigars lest they should be benefiting the ex- 
chequer of the enemy. So the ** hero of the cafe '' wrote 
to Bome, saying, "Have nothing to do either with 
French money or French produce." 

This magnanimous advice, coming from one who had 
enriched himself by the spoKation of their city, was too 
much for the Boman gravity, and was consequently held 
up to ridicule from one end of the patrimony to the 
Other. The statue of Pasquino answered Mazzini with 
this mocking satire : — 
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'* Bomans ! Do not go to tlie theatres, lest you might 
have to praise Frencli talent; and, Eomans, drink the 
dirty water of the Tiber instead of Champagne and 
Burgundy, for the formef is Italian and the latter are 
French! And, Romans ! refuse also the five-franc pieces 
that are now so plentiM, for they come from Paris — 
refuse them, although your own money has gone with 
the revolutionary robbers.'* 

Frustrated in their attempts to excite disorder between 
the conquerors and the conquered, the Republican 
remnant that still lurked about the back streets of 
Some and haimted the dens of the Limgara had recourse 
to their darling argument, the dagger. Assassinations 
of the French soon became of daily occurrence, and many 
instances were recorded in which small parties of soldiers 
enticed into low restaurants were plied with liquor imtil 
insensible, and were then polgnarded by their treacherous 
entertainers. . 

However, the miKtary governor of Rome, Rostolan^ 
was exactly the man to deal with such a state of things. 
Some dozen of these stabbers being caught red-handed, 
were hanged on the spot. At the same time proclama- 
tion was made, (1) That all arms were to be sent into 
the headquarters. (2) That after nine at night no 
inhabitant was to appear in the streets. Murder was no 
longer to be recognized as a right in Rome, and the 
short but just severity employed by the Governor had 
the good effect of convincing the enemies of peace and 
order that the new power in the midst of them was 
not to be trifled with, and was very different from that 
over- indulgent rule of the Pontiff, which they had abused 
so basely. 



»*«-«■*' 
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An amusing incident took place in Borne about this 
time, which is said to have been highly instructive to 
all loud-speaking "patriotic" citizens. One eyening 
two French soldiers entered the "Ca/e Nuovo^* which 
was the great place of rendezvous for the revolutionists. 
At sight of the hated uniform the company, which was 
numerous, displayed its temper in a subdued but con- 
tinued hiss. The proprietor, taking his tone from his 
customers, advanced insolently to the unwelcome visitors 
and addressed them thus : — 

" What did you please to want here ? " 

" Two cups of coffee," was the mild reply. 

" We have none." 

" Some chocolate, then? " 

" Unfortunately we never prepare it." 

*^Well! let us have a couple of glasses of your 
pimch." 

" We have only the English journal of that name." 

"Let us see it?" 

''The gentleman sitting yonder is amusing himself 
vsrith it." 

" Have you any beer ?" 

*' We had, indeed, but the last measure of it went this 
afternoon." 

" Well, then, give us some water ; at all events, you 
keep that?" 

•*We did formerly — ^but, do you know you French, 
they say, during the siege, destroyed the aqueduct which 
formerly supplied us." 

Amidst jeers and laughter the soldiers retreated, whilst 
the landlord was overwhelmed with the congratulations 
bestowed by his guests upon his patriotic spirit. How- 
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ever, in a few minutes the scene was entirely changed, 
for suddenly the door was violently thrown open, and a 
detachment of the line, with bayonets fixed, stood in the 
entry. The officer in command advanced towards the 
trembling " Boniface " and addressed him thus : — 

*^ It appears you have no coffee, that you do not pre- 
pare chocolate, that you never serve punch, and that you 
are quite out of beer. You have not so much as a glass 
of water to supply a guest. Then what makes this crowd 
assemble here P for by your own confession, this place is 
not a caf(£. Soldiers, turn all out^ and take this for your 
barracks."^ 

Such a practical application of his joke was much more 
than the malicious proprietor had reckoned upon, but the 
lesson of prudence which it taught to the rest of his class 
was so thoroughly appreciated, that for many a day few 
customers in Bome were^ waited upon with more readiness 
than the Zouave or Chasseur of " the great nation/' 

* It is only justice to the French to state th&t at the end of a month 
the proprietor was aUowed to return. It is said that he came back 
" a sadder^ but a wiser man." 
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Difficnlties abont the Eetum of the Pontiff— The "Motu Proprio" and 
Second Amnesty — ^The Debate on Borne in the French Chambers in 
October^ '40 — The Betum of Pius IX. to his Capital — He Blessea 
the Army of France — ^Bule of Life of the Sovereign Pontiff — ^A Few 
Fftcts. 

No sooner was the Eternal City delivered from the 
tyranny of the Republicans than Oudinot and every 
friend of the Pontifical Government were earnest with 
the Pontiff that he should return, inasmuch as the action, 
of Government was necessarily paralysed by the absence 
of its chief. 

But Pius IX. saw much that stood in the way of the 
desire of his own heart. He foresaw how difficult would 
be the task of reconciling the advice of those whom he 
would wish to treat with respect, with the fulfilment of 
unalterable and sacred obligations. It had happened, 
unfortunately, that Louis Napoleon (then President of 
the French RepubKc), either not well informed of the 
state of things, or anxious to throw a bone to the revo- 
lutionists, to whose party he, in early life, had belonged, 
had forwarded, by the hands of Edgar Ney, a letter to 
the Sovereign Pontiff, which demanded of the latter the 
adoption upon his return of the "Code Napoleon"* as 
the law for the States of the Church. Besides this, the 
letter contained much that was at once insolent and 

* The Civil Code^ or " Code Napoleon," was one of the first labours 
of Buonaparte when Consul. By his wonderful conquests, it became 
for a time law through nearly all Europe. 
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untrue^ and was the occasion for some months of the 
greatest embarrassment. 

Fearing that if he returned before the expressions of 
that letter were retracted, he might find himself a mere 
puppet in the hands of an unfriendly party, Pius IX. 
preferred to remain in the freedom of his exile, letting 
the world at the same time know that he would never 
re-enter the patrimony, except as an independent 
Sovereign, and that he would reject the protection of 
the French army if accompanied with terms. He there- 
fore still continued to govern Rome and the States from 
his retreat at Gaeta, whence in September, 1849, he 
issued his famous edict known as the ^^motu proprio/' 
and also the second amnesty for ofiences. The latter .too 
merciful document only excluded from its benefits the 
members of the past usurping Government, and also all 
those " who," as it said, " having been already amnestied, 
had shown themselves incapable of honour." 

The " motu propria " assured to the people a true 
liberty. It formed a Council of State, a consultum for 
finances, and a commission for the repair of all abuses. 
Thiers said in the French Chambers, " The great majority 
(it was twelve out of fifteen) of the commission appointed 
to examine the " motuproprio" declare that it gives muni- 
cipal and provincial liberty." Thuriot said: "All real 
^nd practicable Kberty is contained in it, and whosoever 
denies this cannot have studied it." 

We have been thus anxious to determine the character 
(according to those who were best able to judge) of this 
first act of the Pontifical Government after the restora- 
tion, because the enemies of the Papacy and of religion 
have endeavoured to convince Eutop^ that the rule of 
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Pius IX. is simply a hateful tyranny^ under the oppression 
of wliich the unhappy Romans should not be left to perish. 
All this was one of the calumnious devices of the infidel 
Government of Piedmont, when it was hoping to persuade 
Christian Europe to look on with cowardly neutrality, and 
to permit the spoliation of the Church. The revolution- 
ists, having been vanquished on the battlefield, hoped to be 
victorious in the Cabinet. They entertained the highest 
expectations from the efibrts which they knew their 
champions in the French Chambers were about to make 
for a last success. 

It was on the 18th and 19th of October that the great 
battle concerning Eome and its future, and the part 
Prance was to take in both, was fought out in the French 
Assembly. If ever has been witnessed a finer display of 
oratory than during this engrossing contest. The triumph 
of genius on the side of justice and faith and reason could 
not have been more complete. The best men of the 
Revolution were irretrievably vanquished by the Catholic 
orators pleading for the Christian Church, assisted nobly 
by the greatest Protestant statesmen, desirous alike of 
saving society. For several hours, in the midst of inter- 
ruptions and taunts, did Montalembert maintain his 
world-wide reputation : at one moment defending the 
policy of Prance in the Roman expedition, and pitilessly 
exposing the crimes of the Revolution ; at another, tearing 
to pieces the arguments of his adversaries with a power 
that left them in speechless despair. The indignant 
eloquence of the Christian side of the Assembly carried 
all before it. There was no place found for the Repub- 
lican cynicism and satire. Thus, when Jules Favre said, 
in his mocking manner, " "We should be proud that the 
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sword of France has been given over to Austria/' he was 
stopped at once by Falloux crying out : — 

" Pardon me for correcting your great mistake. It is 
the Catholic sword of France which we have refused to 
yield to the assassin Mazzini." 

"What will history say to us EepubUcans for our 
Koman expedition ? " exclaimed Victor Hugo. 

" History/^ replied Montalembert, " will state the 
truth. It will say that a thousand years after Charle- 
magne had put the crown upon his work by establishing 
the Pontifical power, and fifty years after Napoleon fell 
from his supremacy because he dared to touch it, 30,000 
Frenchmen, commanded by the worthy son of one of our 
Imperial giants, have re-established at Eome right, 
equity, and all that has interest for the peoples of 
Europe. History will say what Pius IX. has already 
said to Oudinot, " The triumph of the French army has 
been over the enemies of human society." 

Next came Thiers, who in a brilliant speech laid down 
this great truth, " Without the authority of the Pope the 
Catholic unity will be destroyed ; without this unity 
Catholicity will divide into sects, and then the moral 
world will be overturned. But Catholic unity could 
hardly exist if the Pope be not independent ; and for the 
Pontificate there is no other independence but sove- 
reignty."J 

In reply to a foolish remark, that if the Pontiff returned 
to Rome without the exaction from him of guarantees, 
liberty would be at an end in the States ; Thuriot advanced 
the crushing logic of facts. Then, in indignant, brilliant 
language, with flashing eye and raised voice, he demanded : 
" For whom was there liberty in Home under the rule of 
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Hazzini ? Was it for the clergy P But they, during the 
whole time, were subject to fine, imprisonment, and many 
of them were assassinated ; and aU this was by virtue of 
Oovemment decrees, as you may read in the Boman 
Monitor. But, perhaps, there was liberty for the reli- 
gious ? Why they were expelled from their monasteries, 
and left to starve unpitied. Did the great proprietors 
find this liberty? No, for their palaces were sacked, 
their horses were seized, their carriages burnt. Or, per- 
chance, it was confined to the capitalists ? If so, was it 
by compelling them to take the Mazziniau notes, or the 
false money, or to subscribe to the forced loan ? But for 
the artists, there was surely liberty P And yet the French 
Academy in Bome was demolished. At all events, strangers 
and the diplomatic agents were free P How is it, then, 
that they were insulted and robbed P How is it that we 
have M. de Lesseps complaining to us that he was obliged 
to seek safety from the revolutionary dagger P That three 
attaches of our French embassy were for eight days vainly 

« 

negotiating for permission to leave Eome, and that two of 
them, having left, were fired upon P .... This pretended 
liberty was therefore the most insufferable of tyrannies — 

that of anarchy I will tell you, gentlemen, who 

were at liberty in Eome — Garibaldi and Mazzini, and the 
felons whom they set free from prison." 

Thus, in the RepubKcan Assembly of Paris, the revo- 
lutionists of Eome were silenced and defeated. The 
professional hardihood of the barrister, Jules Favre, 
quailed before the splendid power of real eloquence; 
while the dreamy statements of the poet, Victor Hugo 
(which had no foundation except in his own sickly fancy), 
vanished at the mere touch of the wand of truth. And 
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the Assembly, to its eternal honour, decreed that the 
world, if still to exist, had need of the Pontiff, and that, 
as Father of the Faithful, he must be nothing less than 
an independent sovereign. In fact, the decrees of the 
Ifational Assembly of October, '49, answered before- 
hand all the arguments which the Congress of Paris 
was to employ in 1856, and at the same time gave a 
complete refutation to the unfortunate pamphlet, '' Le 
Pape et le Congres,'' which was to come some years 
later. 

The cause of justice had gained the day ; the substance 
of the President's letter to Edgar Ney was rejected by the 
Government of the French people ; Revolution had met 
with another crushing defeat, and Pius IX. was 
able at last to return with all dignity to the kingdom 
from which the violence of traitors had driven him 
forth. 

While the preliminaries were being arranged with the 
French Cabinet, the Sovereign Pontiff had taken up his 
abode at Portici, from which town he set out on the 4th 
of April, 1850, for his own kingdom. The Neapolitan 
monarch and his son, the young Duke of Calabria, 
accompanied the illustrious exile as far as the Koman 
frontier. There commenced an ovation unequalled in 
modem times. 

To Portello it was one triumphal march ; the whole 
population came out to meet and bless him. At Terra- 
cina and Velletri he received the homage of the magis- 
tracy, and was presented with the keys. The former 
town was one blaze of illumination at his arrival; the 
Temple of Jupiter, the ruins of the Castle of Theodoric, 
and the large rocks that top the heights were splendid 
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with Bengal fires, while the waves of the sea, upon which 
had been set afloat countless lamps, glowed like a restless 
firmament studded with constellations. 

On the afternoon of the 12 th of April, surrounded by 
ambassadors and princes^ cardinals, priests, and people, 
Pius IX. re-entered the capital of the Christian world ! 
As the banner of St. Peter spread out its silken folds in 
the clear Italian sky, the voice of a hundred and one 
cannon echoed to the Sabine Hills the glad tidings of the 
return to Rome of its rightful prince. The rescued 
multitudes rent the air with shouts of "Long live the 
Pope-King and Religion ! " — words too long forgotten 
by them. And when the sun went down, the Capitol, 
St. Peter's, the Pincian Hill, the banks of the Tiber, the 
palaces, the streets, and the great squares shone in all the 
brilliancy of artificial light; for, from the cathedral to 
the lowliest cottage, Rome, in her delirium of joy, had 
<5rowned herself with fire. 

On the 15th of April, three days after his return, 

Pius IX. received the felicitations of the diplomatic body. 

On the 18th, in front of St. Peter's, he blessed the army 

and the standards of France. He also at the same time 

conferred on the French troops the privilege of doing 

duty in the interior of the palace. If or was he unmindful 

of those who had suffered in his cause. The Hospital of 

St. Andr^, in which lay many wounded, was visited by 

him almost daily, where he was to be seen ministering 

with his own hands to the patients, and encouraging them 

to endurance with words of priestly love. It is also true 

that, in spite of the poverty of his exchequer, ruined by 

the usurpation, many families, reduced to beggary by the 

spoliation of the brigands of Garibaldi, received aid week 
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by week — some of them for years — from the paternal 
charity of their impoverished monarch. ^ 

It may interest the reader to know what are the habits 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, what the rule of life whieh he 
adopted at his accession, and which was at once resumed 
after his restoration. 

Pius IX. rises at six ; he pays a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament ; he then celebrates- Mass, and hears another 
in thanksgiving. He then gives audience to the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, and to his major domo for the arrange- 
ment of the affairs of the palace. Next comes the 
reading of his letters (no light work frequently), which 
are afterwards sent to his secretaries, with instructions. 
A slight collation of bread and chocolate occupies but a 
few minutes. At ten o'clock the public audiences com- 
mence, and are continued till two. This is the hour for 
dinner, which is generally of the simplest kind. At three 
•o'clock the Pope drives or walks until five, visiting 
schools, monasteries, hospitals, and public works. At five 
o'clock the audiences recommence, and continue until ten, 
-often later. No wonder that the Spanish Ambassador 
should have exclaimed, "Pio Nono is the hardest worked 
man in Europe." 

In concluding this chapter we should like to recall one 
or two facts to the liberal-minded reader. Who was 
punished for treason after the return of the Pontiff from 
his exile ? Not one single man ! And, then, what Prime 
Minister would have undertaken the work which Pius IX. 
not only ventured upon but accomplished ? 

In 1847, the deficit in the Roman treasury was 250,000 
crowns. Mazzini increased* this to six million crowns, 
besides creating forty million francs of paper money, 

L 2 
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which had to be removed. Yet, by the year 1855, the- 
Pontiff had cleared the whole of this deficit, had paid 
debts which his enemies had incurred, had started public 
works of various description, had built bridges, and had 
spent sums for the encouragement of improved agriculture. 
And, lastly, in the Council of Ministers at Bome, three out 
of five were laymen. In the Council of State the majority 
was lay. The Pontifical Government employed altogether 
7157 public officers ; of these 303 only were ecclesiastics. 
And this, to use the title of an infamous book which has 
lately appeared, happens under " The Rule of the Monk." 
There is nothing so powerful as the argument of figures 
to silence the foolishness of a certain school unfortunately 
too popidar in this country. 
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Whilst the Sovereign Pontiff was directing his energies 
to repair the desolation brought upon the States by the 
Revolution, new causes of anxiety were springing up on 
every side. In Belgium, the Ministry of Eogier and 
Frere was already attacking the Church, by impeding 
charitable legacies, by endeavouring to secularize educa- 
tion, and by opposing the clergy. At Turin also the same 
fatal power was at work. Indeed, throughout the whole 
'of Piedmont, the anti- Catholic, we should say anti- 
Christian, movement was in rapid progress, encouraged 
without disguise by the Minister Brofferio, chief of the 
Radicals. In the capital of this once religious State, the 
priests were hissed in the pulpits, and were held up to 
ridicule upon the stage; parodies of the "Stabat Mater" 
and of the '*Via Crucis" were sung in the streets; 
while every bookstall was heaped with works that had 
professedly for their object the scoffing at all religion, and 
the corrupting the morals of the young. 

The Archbishop of Turin having refused the last 
sacraments to the Minister Santa Eossa, who had de- 
spoiled the Church, was first imprisoned and then exiled, 
«nd the episcopal property confiscated. The Servite fathers 
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also, who had obeyed the Archbishop's commands in the- 
case of this public offender and impenitent sinner Bossa, 
were expeUed from their monastery. 

In all this Piedmont violated her own constitution of 
1848, as may be seen from a perusal of Articles 24, 26, 27, 
29, 400, 403 and 564, and also Article 4 of the Penal CodeL 

In his allocution of May 20th, 1850, in which he 
publicly thanked the four powers that had come to his 
assistance, Pius IX. denounced the acts of the infidel 
ministry of Turin, declared them nidi and void, and 
warned both Piedmont and Belgium of the ruin they 
were surely preparing for themselves, by severing their 
populations from the Church. His words fell upon deaf 
ears. For twenty years have the Governments of these- 
two Catholic countries persevered in a policy which, 
attacking the foundations of society, must have already 
undermined the throne. 

In the midst of these matters, of most serious import, 
there sprung up a slight difficulty between the Pontifical 
Government and Lord Palmerston, which involved the 
latter in infinite ridicule. 

The English who were in Bome during the days of the 
siege had fraternized openly with the revolutionists, had 
in every way displayed approbation of their violent act&. 
But notwithstanding this patent fact, no sooner were order 
and peace restored, than indemnity was demanded of the 
Pope for the injuries which the English residents had 
sustained. The boon companion of the drayman Cicero- 
vacchio. Lord Minto, who said he had returned to Rome by 
invitation from the Pontiff himself,* and Freeborn, the 

* "We are authorized to declare that the Holy Father has never- 
invited Lord Minto to Italy." — Giomali di Roma, 
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money-lender, were not ashamed to make this audacious 
demand. What the public thought of this attempt upon a 
friendly and embarrassed Government may be gathered 
from the following remarks, which appeared in the Times 
of May 24th, 1850. The writer says : " Our consular agent, 
for the second time, is pressing the Papal Ministry for in- 
demnity on account of damages received under the Trium- 
virs. Thus Pius IX. has to repair evils caused by those 
who chased him from the Quirinal and who seized for 
a considerable time his power. A horse taken from an 
Englishman by Bassi^ must be paid for by the Pope. 
So thinks Mr. Freeborn, and £12,000 is what they claim. 
.... I do not know whether we possess^ a steamer at 
Civita Vecchia to • bombard the Governor's palace and 
to sequestrate all the fishing boats, as we did at the 
Piraeus.'* 

Cavour, also, who was then not a prime minister, but 
an obscure journalist, attacked Lord Palmerston for his 
outrageous demand, in an article which appeared in the 
Bisorgimento for June, 1850. A witty French writer 
proposed that the Pope should comply with the request, 
and pay the money demanded in Mazzinian notes, and 
thus do honour and justice to the Triumvir and his 
admirers. 

But an event was now to occur which would throw all 
minor subjects of dispute into oblivion 

At the often repeated request of the English Catholics 
themselves, Pius IX., in the September of the year of his 
restoration, sent letters apostolical to England, reappoint- 

* Called by Wrighton, in his " History of Modern Italy" " a preacher 
of sedition." He was one of the worst companions of the apostate 
Gavazzi. 
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ing the Hierarchy in this countr}\ Many of our readers 
will not have forgotten the outcry of rage which was 
excited all through the land on account of this exercise 
of spiritual power by the Holy See. For the time all 
England went mad, and the villains of every rank in 
life made good capital out of her temporary insanity. 
Meetings were held in all parts of the kingdom, the 
Throne was wearied with addresses, and the brute masses 
of the irreligious populace were urged on, by those whose 
profession it was to teach them better, to riot, and in 
some cases to bloodshed. 

Grave Oxford sent a deputation in solemn state to 
Windsor, to protest in presence of her Majesty against 
the enormity of admittting a Cardinal into England, 
forgetting for a time one of her chief founders.^ While 
Cambridge left the certain reasoning of her mathematics, 
and tried hard to believe in the vaticinations of the bigots 
of the school of Calvin. 

But of all who at this sad period of blind fury were 
conspicuous as forgetful of history, of the laws of the 
Constitution, and of Christian chivalry, foremost will ever 
stand Earl Russell, then Prime Minister of England. The 
unfortunate letter which he wrote to the Bishop of 
Durham will be remembered against him as long as the 
English language is spoken and read. However differing 
on other points, nearly all parties throughout the country 
had but one opinion of that indiscretion in the chief of a 
free Government, which, alike forgetful of position and 
responsibility, could with deliberation wound the religious 
feelings of more than one-third of the Queen's subjects. 
From every press in England came forth condemnation of 

* Cardinal Wolsey. 
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the "Durham Letter/' or as it was called, "the Whig 
clap-trap of a bid for support." The answer of Dr. 
Heber Playfair deserves to be recorded: 

"If there is no elevation of mind there is doubtless 
much political tact in your lordship's conduct. Do you 
really believe in what you have written to the Bishop of 
Durham? Will you forgive me if I say it is the wretched 
subterfuge of a more wretched fear of losing office? . • . . 
You seem to experience no difficulty in determining the 
practices of the Roman Catholic to be a 'superstitious 
mummery.' Give me leave to ask by what authority do 
you sit in judgment upon so momentous a subject? 
What are your lordship's qualifications for the office? 
An aptitude for the employment of political strategy 
that libels the religion of the largest body of Christians 
in the universe ; an aptitude which concentrates into a 
common focus the incarnate bigotry of the country and 
the mindless warfare of your favourite Scotch presbyter.* 
It were truly an exercise of charity to believe that you 
were profoundly ignorant of the meaning. of what you have 
written, for a knowledge to the contrary could not fail to 
attribute to you the most discreditable motives. Your con- 
duct is the experimentalism of a wretched policy aggravated 

by the positive worthlessness of your political career 

There is scarcely an index in the political thermometer 
at which you have not arrived ; . . . . yet you are the 
man who presumes to judge the religion of two hundred 
millions, that has termed the religious practices of 
our Jeromes and Austins, of Charlemagne and Sainted 

* Dr. Cumming. Earl Bussell^ who for years had been a zealous 
member of the Bitiialistic school, strangely at this moment became a 
convert to the gloomy ideas of Scotch Calvinism. 
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Edward^ of the heroes of Poitiers and Oressy, a ' super- 
stitious mummery/ • . . • Supported by an active bigotry 
and the refined ingenuity of episcopal malice^ you thu»- 
stand isolated from everything that dignifies the character 
of a British statesman. The base minds that cheer you on 
will die with the cause that produced them. But with 
you, my lord, it is not so. An unenviable distinction is 
yours. History will transmit you to posterity as the man 
who entered the temple of the Constitution and dared to 
snatch from her hallowed altar the fire of civil and 
religious liberty." 

As was not to have been expected, the Anglican clergy^ 
took advantage of the excitement of the public mind, and 
endeavoured to turn it to the benefit of their own tottering 
Establishment. To use the words of Cardinal Wiseman :* 

"Every invocable agency, from the Attorney- General 
to Guy Fawkes, was summoned forth by them to aid the- 
cry of vengeance ; the Anglican clergy hoped to make it 
appear that the excitement of the people was a sign or 

attachment to themselves Every un- Christian 

and unpriestly and unholy sentiment has been spoken by 
them." 

It will Dot surprise the reflecting reader to be told that 
foremost among the fiercest villains who cried "No- 
Popery ! " through tbe streets of London during the days 
of the ^' Papal Aggression " frenzy, were to be seen the 
scum of the Italian Revolution. Englishmen were not 
ashamed to sit and listen at public meetings to such 
foreign incendiaries as Gavazzi and Achilli, who, with 
grimace and gesticulation, and in broken English, 



* See " An Appeal to the Reason and Good Feeling^ of the English 
People," called *' a jewel in the diadem of British classics.' 
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exhorted them to begin a new persecution of their 
fellow-citizens. That baseness which will allow an alien 
to stir up hatred and violence between the classes of the- 
people in the midst of whom he finds a refuge, must 
surely meet in the end with universal execration. 

It is a pleasing duty to record that in the midst of this 
unreasonable ferment in England there were found a few 
true-hearted and courageous enough to take the part of 
the oppressed. Catholics will ever remember with grateful 
feelings the liberal conduct of the men who, like Roebuck 
and Playfair and Hume, risked their popularity rather 
than join in a senseless outcry against the liberties and the 
persons of their own countrymen. Several of the news- 
papers* also honourably refused a popularity which could 
be acquired only by a sacrifice of every noble principle of 
the human heart ; while the officers of some of the 
garrisons, as for instance at Dover, formally denounced 
the " No-Popery " processions through their town as " a . 
savage and disgusting parade." 

Throughout Christian Europe the sympathy felt for the 
Catholics of England was openly, and in some instances 
menacingly, expressed. Indeed, in France the wretched 
fanaticism which Eari Russell had evoked was stigmatized 
with an amount of indignation which in less settled times, 
might have led to the arbitrament of war. 

Replying to the threat which was held out by many in 
England at the time that Mazzini would be sent with 
power to re-kindle insurrection in the Papal States, Le 
Moine wrote thus in the Journal des Debate : — 

* The Morning Chronicle, the Economist, the Scotsman, and the- 
Weekly Dispatch, took the Etide of justice aU through the question of 
the " Papal Aggression," and we believe suffered pecuniarily for their 
noble conduct. 
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" Exile the Pope ! "Will that remove from him the 
power he possesses over consciences ? No matter to what 
St. Helena you banish him, he will always be the immortal 
Emperor of the Church. Yet more, the Pope in exile may 
cfhoose to go to England ; who could stay him from the 
common refuge of all P If he pleased he could establish 
his residence at the very door of Protestantism, and make 
EngHshmen blush for their interpretation of their own 
doctrine of liberty. When will the princes of the earth 
learn that they are powerless in presence of this spiritual 
strength ? " 

Now, what are the facts in connection with this exercise 
of spiritual power by Pius IX., and which, as we have 
seen, threw this great country into a paroxysm of terror 
and fury ? Merely this. At the request of the English 
Catholics themselves, the Pontiff gave up the exercise of 
a portion of his own power, transferring from his own 
hands into those of Englishmen the local episcopacy; 
:and by constituting the canonical order of things, set 
limits to himself. And tMs was called the ''Papal 
Aggression.'' 

But will it be believed, in years to come, that this very 
act of the Pontiff, which raised such a storm in England, 
had been known to the Government as impending for two 
years, and had been approved of by it ? It is certain, 
beyond all dispute, that Lord Minto was perfectly 
acquainted with what was going to take place, and that 
he assured the Pope that the English Government would 
•offer no opposition to it. 

But what need to occupy ourselves with the subordinate 
and the tool, when we have the very words of the Premier 
speaking his own condemnation P In the debate on the 
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CathoUc Relief BiU (1846) Lord RusseU said : *' I beKeva 
we may repeal all that prevents a Eoman Catholic Arch- 
. bishop assuming a title held by a Bishop of the Established 
Church ; as to preventing persons assuming particular titles^ 
nothing could be more absurd and purile." Yet the very 
same man on February 7th, 1851, brought in a Bill to the 
House of Commons to prevent (under penalties) the 
assumption of certain ecclesiastical titles. 

The storm has since passed away, and having thoroughly 
disgraced themselves in the eyes of the civilized world, 
our countrymen have subsided into their usual state of 
complete indiiference with regard to religion altogether. 
But English Catholics will never cease to remember with 
gratitude and to pronounce with reverence the name of 
the illustrious Pontiff who created them into " a body 
politic out of a mere collection of individuals, taking them 
from their unformed state and making them a Church." 

It is no longer Canterbury and York and Exeter and 
Salisbury ; it is Westminster and Southwark and Beverley 
and Salford ; for the true Church has always the power 
of placing her own landmarks. 
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The Hieraichy in Holland — The Goa Schism — Ecclesiastical Authority 
in Baden-Baden — Confiscation of Church Property by the Turin 
Cabinet — ^Victor Emmanuel and the Duchy of Savoy — Definition of 
the Immaculate Conception — Devotion to the Mother of God — Con- 
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Papal Government — Boman Exhibition of 1855 — England and 
Borne. 

Since the year 1815 the Catholics of Holland had, from 
time to time, petitioned the Holy See for the restoration 
of that Hierarchy without which the work of the Catholic 
Church in any country cannot be carried out in all its 
fulness. It was reserved for Pius IX. to confer upon them 
this favour. 

In March, 1853, letters apostolical were sent to Holland 
appointing an archbishop and four bishops, and recon- 
structing that whole system of ecclesiastical government 
which had disappeared for so long a time. As was to 
have been expected, this act of spiritual jurisdiction met 
at first with the greatest opposition from those who were 
interested in the withholding religious liberty from their 
fellow-citizens. Thorbecke, the minister who, though a 
Protestant, had generously seconded the Dutch Catholics 
in this effort to obtain perfect freedom for their worship, 
was held up to execration as a " Jesuit in disguise." 

The usual programme was followed out, but in this 
instance with not the least success. 

By the month of June the act of the Pontiff received 
full and entire execution throughout Holland; and all 
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i;lie woes and calamities predicted as a necessary conse- 
quence, were found to have no existence except, perhaps, 
in the intellects of a few dangerous fanatics. 

The restoration of these two hierarchies in England and 
Holland ranks among the great facts of modem ecclesias- 
tical history, and will always be mentioned among the 
titles of Pius IX. to the gratitude of the Catholic Church. 

This year (1853) was memorable also for the painful 
differences which arose between the Sovereign Pontiff and 
several Governments. The privilege of appointing to 
vacant sees, which, under certain restrictions, had been 
permitted to the Portuguese Government with regard to 
their Eastern possessions, had been often abused, and for 
a time altogether abandoned. In fact, this privilege, 
vested in the hands of the Archbishop of Goa, had been 
virtually resigned by not being made use of. Seeing this, 
Pius IX., by the supremacy of spiritual power which 
resides in him, took away from Goa the jurisdiction, and 
himself appointed vicars-apostolic, to whom he committed 
the care of this much-neglected people. A painful schism 
followed, which the Portuguese Ministry, consisting 
-chiefly of infidols and Freemasons, did their utmost to 
^encourage and prolong. The clergy, however, in general 
were faithful to the legitimate pastors, and the laity, 
iaappily, followed the example set them by their priests ; 
and in the end the chief fomenter of all this misery, the 
Bishop of Macao, who had been the very life of this 
Eastern schism, submitted to the authority of the Church, 
and gave the death-blow to the best hopes of those 
opposed to it. 

While the Goa difficulty was occupying the thoughts 
and filling with grief the heart of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
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a painful dispute arose in tlie Ducliy of Baden, between 
the Church and the civil authority. A Protestant 
Qovemment, with a population almost three-fourths 
Catholic^ nevertheless carried the spirit of intolerance to 
such a height as to endeavour to destroy the apostolic 
jurisdiction of the Catholic Bishops. Hermann, the noble 
Archbishop of Fribourg, was imprisoned, and his property 
seized, while the clergy were subjected to every kind of 
persecution short of bloodshed. The people, however, 
who had no idea of rendering to Caesar "the things that 
were God's," rose in such opposition to the new oppres- 
sive measures, that the Government found itself compelled 
to deny its share in the acts of oppression that had taken 
place. With an unworthy equivocation, it declared that 
the seizure of the Church property was the work of the 
civil tribunals of the State, which were independent of 
their control. This was simply an unblushing falsehood, 
for the Government journals of the time had said, when 
the Archbishop was arrested, ^' Several events have com- 
pelled the Ministry to take these severe measures." But 
at all hazards the Government of Baden felt itself com- 
pelled to get out of the embarrassment into which it had 
so foolishly thrust itself, for all Catholic Germany sided 
as one man with the Archbishop. Austria, too, hinted 
very significantly that it might be dangerous for the 
question to remain much longer unsettled. So an amnesty 
was concluded between the Government and the Pontiff^ 
which, in fact, was nothing less than a great triumph for 
the Church. 

In the meantime the Chamber of Deputies at Turin 
continued that system of attack upon reUgion which, to 
far-seeing men, was a warning of what was to come. 
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Among other iniquitous measures, it yoted the conscrip- 
tion of the clergy, and the further appropriation by the 
State of ecclesiastical property. It suppressed also the 
academy of Superga and the convent of Collegno, two 
foundations of the House of Savoy, 

And King Victor Emmanuel looked on while in his 
name his Ministers contradicted the traditions of his pious 
race, and undid the work of his chivalrous ancestor. 

Does it seem less than an act of retributive justice that 
he who has sullied the " white cross," no longer his own, 
should find himself at the present day stripped of that 
title which formed for ages the chief nobleness of the 
illustrious house from which he is descended ? He has 
sold his birthright, and the home of his fathers, and the 
highest honour of an ancient, proud line, for the sake of 
French protection against the Austrian bayonets. 

What has he gained by this act of domestic treachery *t 
The honour of becoming the tool and the puppet of the 
revolutionary party ! But he is neither King of Rome — 
for Pius IX. reigns in the capital of the Christian world 
— nor Duke of Savoy, for the "slopes of the Alps " were 
a " geographical necessity " for Louis Napoleon, and they 
now form part of the Empire of France. 

We now come to an event in the pontificate of Pius IX. 
which by itself would suffice to hand down the memory 
of this Pope to the latest generations. We refer to 
the definition of the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, 

As early as 1849, whilst in exile, the Sovereign Pontiff' 
had addressed himself to the bishops of the whole world, 
asking opinions and advice regarding this subject. The 
answers he received were such as to leave no doubt as to 
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what must have been the firm belief of the faithfiil in eveiy 
age concerning the prerogatives of the Mother of God. 
Therefore, on the 8th of December, 1854, in the Sistine 
Chapel, in the presence of two hundred bishops and of 
the representatives of the whole world, the following 
decree was read aloud : 

" That it is of faith that the ever Blessed Virgin Mary,, 
from the first instant of her conception^ by singular 
privilege and grace of God, by the merits of Jesus Christ, 
Saviour of the human race, was preserved and exempt 
from all stain of original sin." 

This " definition '* struck at several modem errors. It 
affirmed the truth of original sin, it established the fact of 
the fall of our first parents and the necessity of redemp- 
tion, and of grace through Christ. As a consequence it 
struck at the fashionable modem heresy of the deifica- 
tion of man. It was also an expression of Papal Infalli- 
bility. It gave occasion for a new display of the power of 
Catholic nnity, since the ^'ex cathedrft" utterance of 
the Pontiff' was at once everywhere accepted. 

The Christian dogmas are immortal, like the God who 
has revealed them. They are neither inventions nor 
creations ; they are part of revelation, which the Church 
has power to define. 

It may be permitted to the biographer to ask of the age 
in which he lives if it can possibly give an explanation of 
a most undeniable fact, namely, the ever-growing devo- 
tion to the Mother of God? It has been called the 
phenomenon of our day. Christian cities place her 
statues in the great thoroughfares, and Christian soldiers 
wear her medal as a safety and a consolation through all 
the horrors of war. In fact, educated public opinion 
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throughout Europe has agreed upon the reverence due to 
the Madonna. 

Thus even the impious Polish poet Michiewitz knew 
that he was writing in accordance with the tastes of his 
readers when he put these words into the mouth of his 
hero, Conrad : " I know not wherein is my faith. 
I have nothing to do with the saints in the calendar ; 
but I forbid you to blaspheme the holy name of 
Mary." 

The Concordat, which was satisfactorily arranged at this 
time between the Pontiff and the Austrian Government, 
was a fact of immense importance to the interests of 
religion, inasmuch as it put an end to the state of things 
introduced by the Emperor Joseph II., and called from 
him, '^Josephism."* 

The disciples of Voltaire vehemently attacked this new 
measure, and, in doing this, they acted consistently, for 
they perfectly understood that the independence of the 
Church, and the full free action of religion amongst 
men tends more than anything else to establish firmly 
those thrones which they labour to pull down. How- 
ever, their opposition was fruitless, except in keeping 
alive the spirit of antagonism against the Court of Bome, 
which now began to display itself as fiercely perhaps 
as ever. 

In the English Parliament, the attacks upon the Papal 
Government were led by Earl Russell, and seconded by 
Lord Palmerston, the former, with characteristic bad 

* Joseph II., named in contempt by Frederick II. " My brother 
the sacristan/' was a relentless persecutor of the Chorch. At the 
hour of death, struck with remorse, he wrote for his epitaph these 
words : — " Here lies Joseph II., who was unhappy in aU that he under- 
took." 

M 2 
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taste, insulting France and Austria, by accusing them 
of having converted their protection of the Pontiff 
into a sovereignty; while the latter statesman, with 
his usual recklessness, asserted that the subjects of 
the Pope were in a state of barbarous ignorance, the 
country lying waste through neglect of the most ordi- 
nary tillage, etc. 

The Exhibition which took place this year (1855) gave 
the most explicit contradiction to the statements made in 
the English House of Commons regarding the condition 
of the Papal States. The implements of Soman in- 
dustry were marked with honourable distinction, while 
the samples of com, etc., labelled ** Boman^" were the 
best proof that agriculture does not languish in the 
Patrimony. 

While England speaks boastingly of her excellence in 
all that is material, and denounces the ignorance of 
countries which she imagines inferior to herself, tha 
historians of the Continent assert (from our own statistics) 
that we are surrounded by thousands of our own country- 
men who have scarcely yet heard of a Srcdisemer. 

In poverty-stricken Srome, xmder the Pope, no man ever 
died from hunger ; in wealthy London, within sight of 
the palaces of the great, death by famine is almost of 
weekly occurrence. 

"But then, said the opponents of *The Rule of the 
Monk,' the Campagna is so unhealthy^ and the Pontine 
Marshes are not yet perfectly drained ; " and with an 
.admirable disdain for the facts of history and physical 
•science, they urged this as a reason for yielding up Rome 
to the Piedmontese King. ' The indignant reply of the 
French satirist is the only one to be given here : — 
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*' Why does not England banish her fogs, and (when 
he owned Savoy) why did not Victor Emmanuel cure 
cretinism* and pulverize Mont Blanc and the little St. 
Bernard P " 

* A disease occasioned by the humid atmosphere^ and the humid 
ground in the yallejs of the Alps. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

The Congress of Paris — Cavour and the Papal Government — 
M. Bayneval and his Dispatch — ^English Debate of May^ 1856 — 
The Temporal Power — Granier de Cassagnac — Farini — ^The Tour of 
Pins IX. through his Dominions — Buon Campagni. 

The first sitting of the Congress of Paris (25th February, 
1856), which was held at the termination of the Crimean 
war, for the purpose of settling the ^' Eastern Question," 
was made use of by the revolutionary party at Turin as 
a means of introducing before the plenipotentiaries of 
Europe the subject of the Boman States in relation to 
the Government of Piedmont. 

Sardinia, though only a fourth-rate power, by joining 
in the war against Russia, had obtained for the first time 
a sort of right to a place in the councils of the greater 
monarchies. Counts Cavour and Yillamarina took care 
not to lose this opportunity of fiirthering the interests of 
their master, though at the expense of the rest of the 
Peninsula of Italy. A note, sent by these statesmen to 
Walewski, the French representative, and to Lord 
Clarendon, the plenipotentiary of England, expressed 
the great desirableness of separating the Legations * from 
. the rule of the Sovereign Pontiff. This led to the con- 
sideration by a few of the members of the Congress of the 
then present condition of the Pontifical Government. 
With a coolness and audacity perhaps imrivalled in 

* The ''Legations" is the name for all the districts of the States 
of the Church* excepting "Borne, Tivoli^ and Snbiaco. 
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modern diplomacy^ they undertook to dictate the terms 
upon which an independent prince was to be allowed 
to remain in the peaceable possession of his throne ; 
and this at a Congress, to the business of which any 
such question was perfectly foreign. They even went 
so far as to propose an organization for the Papal States 
which should render what they called the assistance of 
strangers unnecessary to the Pontiff; and therefore said 
Lord Clarendon : "I recommend the secularization of 
Government, and the establishment of an Administration 
in harmony with the spirit of the age, and having for 
object the happiness of the people, which, I think, can be 
easily accomplished at once in the Legations." 

The meaning of this taunt was not lost upon ths repre- 
sentatives of France and Austria, who replied that 
•''Their respective Governments were ready to remove 
their forces from the Papal States whenever they could do 
so consistently with the safety of the Sovereign Pontiff." 

Such an unmistakeable hint that the designs of Piedmont 
were already clearly seen through brought the discussion 
to a speedy and undignified termination, especially as the 
representatives of Russia and Turkey declared themselves 
unwilling to join in the consideration of a matter which 
formed no part of the business for which they were 
assembled. 

Thus began the agitation of what was afterwards to 
be so well known throughout Europe as the ** Roman 
Question." 

Defeated in his first unprincipled attempt, Cavour, at the 
opening of the Parliament of Turin (May, 1856), returned 
to the attack, and publicly accused the Papal Govern- 
ment of falsehood and tyranny, strangely professing at 
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the same time " the utmost respect for so venerable an? 
institution." 

" Bemembering the conduct of Count Cavour towards 
the Papacy, which he professed to respect, we should like 
to know/' says a French statesman, " how he would have 
acted towards a Government for which he entertained na 
such feeling ? " 

But the same man who in 1856 brought these accusa- 
tions of '^ falsehood and tyranny/' had said a few years 
before, in a circular addressed to the clergy, urging them 
to a crusade against Austria: ''If the Emperor is 
victorious in Lombardy, he will not rest satisfied, but 
will proceed to take the ' Legations ' from the Pope, to the^ 
great detriment of religion." 

Gioberti also, when Minister of Foreign Affairs, wrote :: 
'' It is an unworthy calumny, which the Prince de Carioti 
has spread, that we have the design of taking the Legations 
from the Pontiff." 

Gioberti, denouncing beforehand the work of Cavour^ 
needs no comment. 

However^JHrhilst the Parliament of Turin was engaged 
in arranging for the spoliation of a neighbouring State,, 
M. Eayneval, the French envoy at Bome, thought it only 
consistent with his duty to his own Government to forward 
a dispatch to Count Walewski, affirming: "That the- 
charges brought by Count Cavour against the Administra- 
tion of the Pontiff are in many instances untrue, and in 
all greatly exaggerated. '' 

A copy of this dispatch, sQnt by Walewski to Lord 
Clarendon, opened the eyes of the latter to the imposition 
that had been practised upon him, and justly indignant, 
he wrote in sharp terms to the Piedmontese Cabinet^ 
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enclosing the dispatch of Bayneval^ and accompanying it 
with the following smart message: ^'England refuses- 
the ridiculous position in which you have attempted to 
place her." 

Enraged at this imexpected end to his machinations^ 
and resolved on revenge, Cavour transmitted Bayneval'a 
dispatch to the London Daily News, hoping that its 
publication would embarrass the English Ministry with 
the "Opposition." The only lasting effect that followed 
from this ungenerous action was that the world was given 
to xmderstand that in the judgment of such a witness 
as Bayneval, who belonged to no party and who was 
perfectly familiar with every branch of the Pontifical 
Administration^ the accusations of Count Cavour were- 
^^ most of them false, and all of them exaggerated." 

However, having by the means we have stated become 
an European question it was only natural (apart from all 
other motives) that the affairs of Bome should give rise 
to discussion in the English Parliament. In fact, a warm 
and lengthy debate upon the whole subject of the Papal 
States took place during the May of 1856. Lord 
Palmerston did not shrink, with all the facts still fresh 
in his memory, from asserting that "Eome was never 
better governed than when in the hands of the revolu- 
tionists ;" while Layard brought before the notice of the 
House the terrible fact that " so few laics were employed 
in the Papal Administration." 

Our readers will not, perhaps^ have forgotten the 
figures which we gave a few pages back, and which prove 
the utter falseness ,of such an accusation. But Mr. 
Layard had spent so much of his life in the midst of the 
dreary ruins of Babylon, Syria and Niniveh, that he might 
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be eas3y pardoned If somewhat ignorant of European and 
modern statistics. 

The statesmen of this country, as a rule, display a 
singular capacity for misunderstanding the whole case 
of the temporal rule of the Sovereign Pontiff as it really 
exists. With a large standing army and an ironclad 
fleet, with a monarchy limited within the narrowest 
bounds by the power of Parliament, with vast resources, 
and a monster civil list, they attempt to lay down a law 
for the Pope as if in one single respect his kingdom, his 
people, the essential character of his government, or his 
resources resembled their own. The Papacy is indeed 
diflFerent from any other power in the world ; but it is so 
with the sanction of Christendom. The Pope has neither 
to go to war nor to colonize new worlds, nor to compete in 
the race of nations for universal dominion. Christianity 
has made him an independent prince for the sake of the 
freedom of religion, and has placed him in the midst of 
the choicest sanctuaries of God, from whence he is to 
proclaim truth and peace. It cannot be too often repeated 
that Rome and the " patrimony " do not belong either to 
Italy or France or Austria, still less to England. They 
are the property of the Catholic world, which has its 
eentre and the See of its great Bishop in this small but 
hallowed principality. 

The civil list of the Pope was about £1600 yearly, 
which sum, says a witty writer in the Ordine, "is not 
quite the price of a secretary and a half for the English 
Government of Malta. 

The Eoman States have an extended frontier, and a vast 
maritime coast. The richest provinces lie within the 
^asp of the most usiscrupulous of neighbours ; yet, if the 
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Pontiff asked for a small army to defend that trust which h4 
administers in the name of the Church, and which he has 
sworn to preserve so far as he can intact, the absurdity of 
such a demand was denounced alike by the Italian robber 
and his English champions. 

The truth, of course, has long been evident to tin- 
prejudiced men. 

The whole aim of the opponents of the Papacy is, by 
a thousand manoeuvres, to detach every friendly power 
from the side of the Pontiff, so that he may be left to the 
tender mercies of the revolutionists. Granier de Cassagnac 
has well said : " Religious belief, the sanctity of marriage, 
the preservation of the moral order, are the obstacles 
against which the revolutionary waves are broken; they 
therefore imite in a common assault upon the temporal 
power of Catholicity, because this alone supportsr all the 
three. The same reason ought to unite for a contrary 
purpose all who are resolved to save society from ' 
destruction." 

The statements made by Lord Palmerston in his accu- 
sation of the Pontifical Government have been success- 
fully answered by Farini in his work entitled " The States 
of Rome," translated into English by Mr. Gladstone. 
Another least to be suspected writer, in La Revue des 
Deux Mondes, says, ** I have consulted the statistics of a 
great number of States, and have not foimd through 
Europe a better Government than that of the little terri- 
tory administered by the Pontiff. The reforms for which 
the Congress of Paris asked were granted by Pius IX. at 
the beginning of his reign, and are still in force. Every 
country containing Catholics has an interest in the con* 
dition of Home, and will take care that the Pope shall be 
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allowed to exercise his authority without being trammelled 
by any power that may affect the freedom of his spiritual 
action." 

But the real answer to the Paris Congress, and to the 
assertions made in the English Parliament^ was given by 
Pius IX. himself. The visit which in 1857 he paid to alT 
the provinces of his kingdom proved how utterly untrue 
was the declaration made by the revolutionary party, that 
'' the GU>vemment of the Pope was one great abuse which 
caused his subjects to execrate his very name." 

From May to September the Pontiff enjoyed one long 
triumph and ovation. At Baccano the entire population^ 
headed by the clergy and magistrates, came forth to 
receive him ; at Nepi again and again did the multitudes 
call him to the balcony of the episcopal palace to give 
them his benediction. At Civita Gastellana, Foligni, 
Assisi, Caverino, Temi, Spoleto, and Ascali, the same 
reception and the same joy. In honour of his visit 
Perugia and Fermo gave the name of Pius to the gatea 
of their cities. In the Marches and Bomagna the roads 
were strewn with flowers, and the streets hung with 
tapestry. From the walls of Bome to the town of Ferrara 
(the last city visited) it was a procession of triumph, the 
universal suffrage of a people free for the momeilt from 
the curse of evil counsellors. 

During this four months' tour the Pontiff called around 
him the chief men of each place he passed through, and 
demanded of them an account of whatever grievances they 
felt to exist. The answer was nearly always the same— 
they were satisfied with things as they were. Even the^ 
traitor Pepoli had no complaint to urge, although he has^ 
fiince discovered how hateful has ever been the Govern-^ 
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ment of that Pope by whom he has been loaded with 
benefits. 

At Bologna occurred a strange event. This was the 
arrival of Buoncampagni, sent by Cavour to congratulate 
the Pontiff, in the name of Sardinia, for the harmony 
which he found existing in Bologna. Buoncampagni at 
the feet of Pius IX. ! — the very man who only a year 
before had laboured to deprive the Pope of Bologna, and 
who was already on the eve of engaging in a deep con- 
ispiracy with Cavour to strip the Pontiff of his royalty 
altogether. 

** Judas said, ' Hail, Master ! ' and he kissed Him." 
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An event that now took place demands our attention, not 
for itself, but for the use that diplomacy made of it, and 
from the consequences which ensued, through the firmness 
regarding it displayed by the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Edgar Mortara, a child of Jewish parents residing in 
Bologna, was privately baptized by a Catholic female 
servant, the boy at the time lying at the point of death. 
Contrary to expectation the infant recovered, and the 
domestic, in great anxiety for what she had done, related 
the whole affair to one of her friends. This latter took 
care to inform the authorities, who at once removed the 
child from the house of its parents and placed him in an 
institution where he would be carefully tended and at 
the same time reared in the Catholic faith. 

It would be hardly possible to exaggerate the clamour 
which this act of the Papal Government excited. Diplo- 
macy joined itself to journalism in denunciation of the 
Pope and his supposed tyranny. From England, from 
the United States, and from a certain party in France, 
came menaces of speedy vengeance unless the young 
Mortara were given back to what they were pleased to 
call his bereaved family. Even Bussia, her cruel hands 
still dripping with the blood of Poland, was not ashamed 
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to write a letter to the Pontiff full of arguments for 
humanity. In London the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian Knowledge published a little book entitled, 
" The True Story of Edgar Mortara," which, if possible, 
was crowded with more misrepresentation of facts than is 
found in nearly all that issues from that dishonoured 
press. In France, at the same time, an employe of the 
court produced a drama (" La Tirevse des Cartes ") on 
the same subject, which, at the Theatre Porte St. Martin, 
drew tears from thousands of sympathetic playgoers, and 
powerfully persuaded them that if M. Sardou (the author) 
was a feeble playwright, at all events Madlle. Laurent 
was a charming actress, and Pius IX. a wicked persecutor. 
From all sides was heard an outcry against an act ^hich 
was stigmatized as a crime against nature and an injury 
to the spirit of the age. 

But it is the duty of the historian to disregard the 
exaggerations of the multitude and the voice of tumult, 
and to stand by facts. 

What, then, is the truth concerning the celebrated 
Mortara case ? It is a well-known law of the Pontifical 
States that Jews are forbidden to take Christian servants, 
and if, in contravention of this wise law, they venture to 
do so, such servants are nevertheless forbidden under 
severe penalties to administer Baptism to any Jewish 
child, unless the latter shall be in imminent danger of 
death. The wisdom of such a law will be evident at onee 
to the intelligent reader. 

Mortara, the father, broke this law, in taking for a 
servant one who was a Christian, and he wilftdly ran tho 
risk of aU that followed by placing her as guardian over 
his sick child. - 
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However, having received Baptism, the child was no 
longer a Jew. He was therefore taken from that place 
where he would have been reared as such. By Baptism 
he belonged to Christianity, and had a right to be 
preserved during his infancy from the danger of losing 
that faith which was his by virtue of that sacrament. 
As the soul and its eternal destiny are superior in their 
olaims to the body and its earthly ties, in such a case as that 
which we are considering the natural has to waive its right 
before the higher right of the supernatural — ^the Pontiff 
becomes the guardian of the child, and the Church 
becomes its mother. The Mortara case was conformable to 
the law of the Papal States and to the teaching of canon 
law. Can it be denied that the natural law has limits, 
or that children are not often taken away by other 
governments from parents who are considered imworthy 
of the sacred trust P 

As to the harrowing details which were currently 
reported for an evident purpose when this case was fresh, 
they were the offspring of imaginations such as formerly 
brought forth ''Maria Monk" and ''The Bleeding 
Nun,'' their authors being a compound of the falseness 
of Fox, the martyrologist, and of the imbeciliiy of 
Mr. Lewis. 

The simple truth is that the boy Mortara has heesa most 
tenderly nurtured from the day of his removaL His 
parents have always had access to him, and when <^ an 
age to choose his own religion he was at perfect lib^y 
to do 80. It is also stated upon very good authority that 
80 far from wishing him back, Mortara, the father^ has 
been only too glad to be rid of the expenas of tliia youth ; 
while, on the other hand^ it is perfecdy certain that the 
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80,000 Bolognese in the midst of whom this event 
occurred never dreamt of protesting against it. In fact, 
they were simple enough to regard that which the bigots 
and conspirators of Europe seized upon as an opportunity 
for arousing bad blood, as the wise application of a law 
inspired by nothing less than religious respect for the 
liberty of conscience. 

But in whatever light the reader may be inclined to 
regard this occurrence, one point they are bound not to 
lose sight of. The father of Edgar Mortara knew that 
particular law (regarding servants) of the coimtry in 
which he lived. No one in the Papal States is ignorant 
of it. He broke the law, and had only himself to thank 
for all that followed. But, as we hinted, it has not been 
the Mortara family that has raised the disturbance. 
There were plenty of others only too ready to make use 
of any chance that might bring odium upon the Govern- 
ment of the Supreme Pontiff. The Cabinet of Turin, the 
Bed Republicans and Exeter Hall share the glory of the 
calamnies which were forged out of this necessary and 
virtuous act of Pius IX. 

But the war that took place this year (1859) between 
Piedmont (supported by Prance) and Austria, turned 
men's thoughts to matters of real importance. It falls 
to no part of our duty to chronicle either the causes or 
the events of a campaign the history of which belongs to 
another subject. We have merely to note its effect upon 
the States of the Church and their venerable ruler. 

Austria, then, being defeated, and Piedmont secure, for 
a while at least, of the silent concurrence if not of the 
actual aid, of the French Emperor, the Cabinet of Turin 
lost no time in hurrying on those events which^ however 

N 
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immoral, seemed to be for the adyancement of its temporal 
prosperity. Its agents in every State of the Patrimony 
were busy imflaming the populations with visions of the 
greatness that woidd follow from the establishment of 
^'An Italy one and undivided.'' They forgot to add that, 
in the opinion of the greatest statesmen of every age, this 
idea has been declared impossible of realization. How- 
ever, all through the Peninsida the spirit of annexation 
to Piedmont was the madness of the hour. Already had 
the Sardinian troops occupied Torre Urbano and Castel 
Franco, calling on the inhabitants to throw off the Papal 
rule. This act of aggression drew from Antonelli, on the 
part of the Pope, the following protest : ^* The Holy See 
had reason to think it would be unmolested; it had 
believed in the many assurances which it had received 
from Victor Emmanuel." 

While the soldiers of Piedmont were thus violating all 
law and justice, with the sanction of their sovereign, the 
people of Perugia rose in revolt, excited, like the rest, by 
the inflammatory addresses of secret emissaries. Their 
treason, however, was not destined to be successful. The 
rising was speedily suppressed by the Pontifical troops, 
and the leaders saved themselves by abandoning those 
whom they had drawn into rebellion. 

The accounts that have been published in this country 
of the rising in Perugia and of its defeat have, most of 
them, no foundation in fact, but are the work of the 
imaginations of '^ special correspondents." The shooting 
down of rebels with arms in their hands is called ^^a 
massacre of the helpless," and the searching for traitors 
and for weapons is " the pillage of innocent townspeople." 
The Papal Government had precisely the same right to 
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put down the insarrection in Perugia that France had to 
destroy t he insurgents of the Paris barricades in 1848. 
The responsibility of these sad measures rests wholly with 
those who compel a goyemment to have recourse to 
yiolence in its legitimate defence. 

But what are the facts of an event which, when it 
occurred, was sounded from one end of Europe to the 
other ? Five thousand insurgents, most of them strangers 
from Tuscany, led by a well-known revolutionist, Ceratti, 
attacked Colonel Schmidt, who commanded in Perugia the 
first regiment of Pontifical Swiss. Ten of the Papal 
troops were killed and thirty-five wounded. Schmidt 
ordered his men to charge. They did so, killing fifty and 
wounding about a hundred of the aggressors. The rest 
sought safety in flight. This is the whole truth of an 
affair which sensational journals delighted to call ''the 
massacre of Perugia.'' 

It seems almost an impossibility for a certain class of 
writers to preserve any sense of justice if upon a subject 
into which the idea of the Pontiff or of his Q-ovemment 
in any way enters. The same men who wrote indignantly 
of the treatment of Perugia, and who denounced Colonel 
Schmidt for doing his duty, attacked also Allegrini, the 
general commanding at Ancona, simply for issuing a most 
moderate proclamation for the sole purpose of sparing 
bloodshed. The inhabitants of Ancona were described, in 
glowing words, as enduring all the miseries of a captured 
city, while Allegrini himself was held up to execration^ 
and his edict said to surpass the notorious one of the 
hated Austrian Gyulay. That the reader may be left to 
judge for hi mself upon which side it is probable truth will 
be found, we venture to insert both proclamations. That 

N 2 
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of ibe Austrian is in the following words, ''Inhabitants: 
Gold, or blood ! You must give up your cattle , goods, 
and provisions, or expect conflagration and death ! '' 

The Ancona proclamation of AUegrini is couched in these 
legitimate and calm terms : 

^' By order of the Pontifical GFoyemment, I hold the 
CLvil and military command in this city. To protect order, 
I proclaim military rule. Within twenty-four hours all 
arms must be deposited in the Delegate's Palace ; afunc- 
tumary will aUend io give each person a receipt far the 
mtme. Meetings of the citizens are for the time forbidden. 
All oppositian to Gh>Teinment will be severely punished. 

<'AiiXGBmi, General/' 

In the midst of these numerous causes for anxiety Pius 
IX. showed himself equal to alL With the spirit of an 
ancient fioman he demanded of France that she should 
evacuate his States. He naturally preferred an open to a 
concealed enemy, and would rather have no friend than a 
fidse one. He can always rely upon the people of the 
nations seeing him, in the end^ made secure in his inde- 
pendence. Kings and emperors, by supporting him^ 
strengthen the foundations of their own thrones. It can 
hardly be a matter of surprise that, seeing the French 
Emperor's acts, or rather his guilty toleration of the acts 
of his ally, Pius IX. shoidd have found it difficult to 
believe in the sincerity of Napoleon, who, in his letter of 
April, 1859^ had written these words : " We do not go to 
Italy to disturb the Holy Father, whom we have replaced 
in his dominion." 

Troubles now thickened round the Pontiff. At the 
veiy hour when Tuscany was sending a deputation to 
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Turin to effect annexation to the kingdom of Piedmont, 
Eomagna was throwing off its aUegiance and addressing 
Victor Emmanuel with proposals for the same purpose. 
Afraid of France^ if he should proceed too openly^ the 
King of Sardinia sent an eyasive answer to the Bomagnese. 
.fie Bt)oke^ however, with su£Glcient plainness to induce the 
Pontiff to send his passport to Count della Minerve, the 
Sardinian Charg^ d'Af^es, with orders to quit Bome 
instantly. Hatters were thus growing to a head; the 
mask was gradually falling ; and yet to the last the royal 
* conspirator and his imperial abbettor strove to maintain 
a fair and courteous manner with their victim. The 
Emperor IT^apoleon did not shrink from writing a letter 
to Pius, approving of his conduct in resisting the revolu- 
tions in the Legations, while Victor Emmanuel sent him 
these assuring words : '^ A devoted son of the Church, 
the descendant of a pious race, I have always nourished 
sentiments of sincere attachment, veneration and respect 
towards Holy Church and her august Chief. It never has 
been, and is not, my intention to fail in my duty as a 
Catholic prince, or to lessen the rights and authority 
which the Holy See exercises on earth by virtue of 
Divine command ** ! 

At the moment Pius IX. received this letter, the writer 
of it was busy despoiling him of Bomagna and Umbria, 
his richest provinces; and Louis Napoleon was looking 
on with folded arms whilst Piedmont effected securely 
tixiB robbery. 

It is true to say, and certainly most consoling to know, 
that possessions so acquired carry neither strength nor 
security along with them. At the present moment Piedmont 
is in an almost bankrupt state. She has a millstone round 
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hat neck, and, without restitation of her ill-gotten gainsy 
her destraction, though alow in ooming, is in&Ilible. She 
has the fiEu^ts of nineteen oentories against the probability 
of her crime being a success. To every request that has 
been made for an arrangement Pius ££. has returned but 
one and the same answer, at once the dismay and the 
sentence of the violators of justice. 

When the Pope exclaims ''non possumus'' the OathoKc 
world believes it is equivalent to saying, ^'Heaven does 
not wish it/' 

Such firmness allows time for reason to repent or for 
remorse to harrow the offender into an undoing of his 
wrong. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Pamphlet, "ie Pope ei le Congris" briefly refuted— The real 
Crime of the Pope — Examination into the Theory of *' Italy One and 
United "—The Charter of the Pontifical Throne. 

At this time a pamphlet made its appearance, which, on 
account of the high position of its author as well as the 
importance of the subject it discussed, occupied for a 
considerable time the thoughts and the pens of Europe*. 
'^ Le Pape et le Congres," although printed anonymously, 
was known to be the production of the French Emperor, 
while the object at which it aimed, the dethronement of 
the Pope, gave it an additional interest in the eyes of 
Catholic, Protestant, and infidel. 

We think that the majority of our readers will pardon 
us a short digression upon the all-important topic which 
this pamphlet, in itself a most wretched production, 
brought before the consideration of statesmen and 
people. 

The defence of the royalty of the Pontiff is complete 
when '^ie Pope et le Congres " is answered, and, to use 
the words of a weU-known writer, " there is not one of 
its arguments that has not been swept away already by 
Tertullian, by St. Augustine (138 ep.), and by our own 
Montesquieu." The Imperial author argues as follows : 

1. "It will be well to take away the temporal power, 
for then the spiritual will be more free/' 

This affected anxiety of a pretended Catholic for the 
freedom of the spiritual power was merely a very 
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awkward attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the 
Ohnstian people of France* It imposed upon no one. 
But need we say that the proposition itself is most 
false P With a moment's reflection it is evident that the 
spiritual power is protected by the temporal. The Pope 
has to maintain in all things, and against aU, truth, and' 
right, and virtue ; therefore he must have liberty of 
speech ; he must be able to send forth his word to the 
farthest bounds of the earth. Not only religion, but 
philosophy, declares the necessity of the temporal power. 
The head of the Church must be a chief under the power 
of God alone. 

** The Pope/' said Napoleon the Q-reat, " is neither at 
Paris, nor Madrid, nor Vienna, , . • • he inhabits that 
old Home, holding the balance between Catholic Sove- 
reigns. Centuries have accomplished this work, and they 
have done well." The Pope subject to any [power," 
said Bossuet, *^will be an impossible governor of the 
Universal Church." 

To say that the spiritual government is inco mpatible 
with the temporal, is venturing to assert that an institu- 
tion which has endured for ten centuries, which has 
fofmed society, and to which, as Voltaire well expresses 
it, '* Europe is indebted for her civilization, part of her 
best laws, and nearly all arts and sciences,'' is, after aU> 
an impossibility. 

The temporal power of the Pope is at once a necessity 
and a consequence of the spiritual authority. The Pope 
must be a Sovereign, and independent. 

2. The writer says, ^' The Congress " (he means that 
which was agreed on at the Treaty of Villafranca) " can 
lake away the temporal power." The pamphleteer 
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forgot in this statement some of the first principles of 
the law of nations. A congress is not a tribimal; it 
never has any power like that of jurisdiction, and it 
never passes sentence. A congress is only an amicable 
association, an assembly of powers for determining in a 
friendly way questions of boundaries, etc. When Europe 
in 1816 restored all the territories of the Church, it was 
not a donation — it was the performance of an act of 
restitution, an atoning for violated rights. It had no 
power over natural right anywhere ; it merely was able 
to guarantee the undoing of certain past injustices. 

3. ''But Eome will quite suffice for his temporal 
power," — and therefore, the pamphlet argues^ you may 
take all the rest away from him. 

With this kind of immoral reasoning, what sovereign 
woidd be safe upon his throne, what citizen woidd be 
secure in his property? Windsor and Balmoral might 
suffice for Queen Victoria, but what a reason and what 
an argument for depriving her of all her other pos* 
sessions ! 

The fact can never be done away with, that the 
Pontiff has a right to his kingdom in its integrity. 

4. But, then, ^' the Bomagna is not necessary for the 
Pope." Are the " slopes of the Alps " necessary for 
France ? She only received them, as it were, the other 
day, in payment for an act of treachery, and she passed 
through many generations of true grandeur without 
them. Is Ireland necessary for the Queen of Great 
Britain? 

If once admitted, the principles advocated in " JJePape 
et h Congres " would destroy the world. 
Now the solemn truth is this : The Pontiff cannot part 
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with any of Iub possessloiis, for he is their administrator 
only, and lie has an oath in heaven to keep his territory 
intact. He represents the whole Church, not any single 
State alone. As we have said, with the arguments used 
against the temporal power of the Pope, every kingdom, 
every public or private possession on the earth woidd 
stand condenmed. 

The logical conclusion of the pamphlet, ^' Le Pope et le 
Oangres " ia sl denial of the spiritual power, and we have 
not the slightest doubt that the author, although pro- 
fessing to be a sincere Catholic, was quite aware while he 
wrote of the extent to which his arguments reached. The 
''inexorable logic of accomplished facts,'' of which he 
endeavours to make so much, is nothing more than a 
most flagitious defence of an imlawf ul act against an 
unalienable right. It is admitting the virtue of brute 
force against justice, which is immovable. 

The number of hrochwres which appeared in answer to 
the Imperial pamphlet— no less than forty-five — ^showed 
the strength of the advocates of the Papacy. 

" But, alas 1 " cried Montalembert, " the Pope wants 
money and soldiers, and we give him essays." 

"This notorious production,'* says Veuillot, "perished 
at the foot of the Pontifical throne, and will be remem* 
bered in years to come only by the immortal epitaph 
which Pius IX. has placed over it." " It is," said the 
Pope, " a shameftd tissue of contradictions, and a wonder- 
ful monument of hypocrisy." 

If it dared to speak the truth, the world would say 
tiiat the real offence of the Pontiff is, that he is a priest.. 
"No Pope! — ^no priest!" is great part of the revolu- 
tionaiy programme ; and what Mazzini and his kindred. 
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spirits meant by claiming the ^'patrimony'' as a part of 
Italy, is death, to the Papacy. 

And they are qnite consistent in their wickedness^ for 
in order to giye the States of the Ohurch to Victor 
Emmanuel you must first steal them from the Pope ; but 
you will neyer do this effectiyely without aiming at the 
very life of the spiritual power. 

But let us for a moment look into this question of 
" United Italy," ^* Italy one and independent/' " Rome 
the capital of Italy," etc. — ^wild ideas, which, as we 
formerly mentioned, made Machiayelli laugh, but which 
at the present day are thought to be not only possible, 
but, strange to say, quite in conformity with the historic 
past. 

First of aU, let us remind our readers that at the end 
of the Italian war of 1859, no one thought of speaking 
of a kingdom which shoidd comprise all the peninsula, 
haying Rome for its capital; and when the King of 
Piedmont asked the protection and the assistance of 
France, it was merely that Italy might be freed from the 
hated presence of the Austrian — ^the stranger^ the tra* 
ditional foe ; it was neyer with the intention that he 
might conquer Italy for himself. 

** Italy one and united, and Rome its capital," is the 
new Mazzinian idea, which we yenture, with the greatest 
confidence, to call the wildest of chimeras, the baseless 
dream of a fanatic . 

Under the Emperors there was, to speak politicaUy, no 
Italy at alL It was swallowed up, like Spain and Oaul, 
in the one yast empire, of which heathen Rome was the 
capital— ^&6 capital not of Italy y hut of the world. To 
be consistent, when he describes the glories of Rome, in 
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the heathen times, and calls upon the modem Bomans to 

claim the city of their fathers, Mazzini shoidd also 

remember to teach them to be in something like their 

fathers. Thus, for instance, he should advise them to 

claim England and to send an army into Prance, and 

Afterwards to occupy Spain^ and then, having recon- 

qnered Nnmidia, to fit out an expedition to Jerusalem. 

.They must do all this, and more, ere Kome can be con- 

:sist€ntly their capital — ^for this city has but two histories, 

that of the Caesars and that of the Popes. Twice the capital 

of the world, never the capital of Italy, not even so much 

as an Italian city properly so called. Home is not in the 

least required for what they seek, under the new name of 

the "Unity of Italy.'* We should like to be shown 

anything in the past records of the peninsula which would 

naturally mark out Bome for the absurd position into 

which they have been for some time endeavouring to 

force it. 

Victor Emmanuel pined for the crown of Caesar — we 
can believe this, for there is no limit to human infatuation. 
But the Catholic world has surely the right to ask, Has he 
Caesar's intellect or Caesar's dominion ? Does he own the 
world P Can he flatter himself so far as to expect a place 
'of rest on that spot which Goth, and Lombard, and Frank, 
as if impelled by some unseen power, alike deserted P—r 
ivhere Charlemagne found no room, where Charles Y* 
dared not stay^ and from which, with all his human great* 
ness, Constantino shrank to the fiirthest extremity of 
the Mediterranean? Bankrupt Piedmont has evidently 
!great faith in the credulity of educated JBurope. 

The Pontifical throne is the most ancient among 
.'Christian nations. In the eighth century the renmant 
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of what liad once been the glorious Boman senate abdi* 
cated in favour of the successor of St. Peter^ and trans- 
ferred to his rule Bayennay Emilia^ Umbria, the Marches, 
and the Maritime Provinces. There exists, therefore, no 
sovereignty so le^tiinate ; and if the nations of the earth 
allow the dethronement of this power without a protest, 
then no right and no possession will hereafter be safe 
from outrage and spoliation. 

The city of religion, the centre of Catholic tradition, the 
museum of history, belongs to the Christian world : yet 
men have been allowed to deface her glories and to destroy 
her character. They have reduced her to the level of 
Turin — almost. 

In having attempted this they have been forgetful of 
the facts of the past. The city of the seven hills is the 
city of St. Peter : it will never remain long away from 
its first consecration. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Double-dealing of the Frencli Emperor — BesigiiB of Victor Emnuumel 
— ^Explanation of the Bomagnese Vote — ^Foroe^ the argument of 
Piedmont — Protest of the Pontiff — The JPrench '^ Geographical 
Neceedty " — The People of Savoy and Nice. 

If the reader will compare the principles of the 
pamphlet which we haye been criticising, and which 
was nndoubtedly the production of Ifapoleon III., with 
the words of the French Emperor of the same date, he 
will perhaps hardly remember an instance of such com- 
plete duplicity. The following was his language at the 
moment when " Le Pope et le Congrea '* was about to 
appear : '* For eleven years I have maintained the Holy 
Father at !Rome. The past shall be the guarantee for the 
future/* 

A little later on Koulard, on the part of the Emperor, 
reassured the French bishops in these words: ''The 
Prince who has led back the Holy Father to the Yatican 
wills that the chief of the Church shoidd be respected in 
all the rights of his temporal authority.'* Baroche, before 
the Corps L^gislatif, spoke thus : " The French Govern- 
ment considers the temporal power essential to the inde- 
pendence of the Holy See. It was to re-establish this 
that the expedition to Bome took place in 1849.'* 

While this deceitftd language was lulling the fears of the 
friends of Pius, the underhand political intrigue between 
ITapoleon and the Xing of Sardinia was working but too 
successfully for the spoliation of the Sovereign Pontiffi 
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17ot content with the cession of Lombardy, from the Ticino 
to the Mincio, to which were added the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany and the Duchies of Parma and Modena, Victor 
Emmanuel looked with a coyeting eye upon the small but 
fair States of the Church, His agents, as we have already 
seen, had been long busy among the excitable Italian 
populations, urging them to revolt from their lawfiil 
sovereigns and to share in that glorious liberty which was 
to be universal, they said, whenever Piedmont should 
be supreme in the Peninsula. 

In the Bomagna ^ the Turin party had succeeded in 
-obtaining what was called a popular vote in favour of 
annexation to Sardinia. We happen to be in possession 
of the explanation of the manner in which this " popular '* 
vote was obtained ; without such we confess the conduct 
of the Pope's subjects in 1859 and 1860, after the enthu* 
siasm they displayed during the tour of 1857, would be 
perfectly inexplicable even from an Italian point of view. 
What, then, are the facts of the case with regard to the 
vote of the Bomagnese, by which, it is said, the whole 
population implored Victor Emmanuel to receive them as 
a part of his happy dominion ? In the £rst place, during 
the pretended voting in favour of annexation to Sardinia, 
liberty both of speech and of the press was strictly pro- 
hibited except to those who were known to be in the 
interest of Piedmont, "Next, threats of assassination 
were of daily occurrence, in order to compel electors to 
vote for the annexation. The Marquis de Cabriac, in the 
Turin Chambers, did not hesitate to attribute the enormous 
deficit in the finances to the vast sums of money which 

• A province of the Pope's dominions^ bordering on the Adziatio» 
for^-five miles in length and thirty in breadth. 
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had been expended daring the Bromagna affair ^^upon 
electors and elected/' Also, many of the most respectable 
citizens, consulting for their personal safety, left during 
the election, and their opinion wasneyer recorded ; whilst 
a large number of others, known for their loyalty to the 
Pontiff^ found their names struck off the list of voters^ 
and were tqld that their lives would not be safe if they 
ventured to remonstrate. Many, it is certain, abstained 
from voting altogether, " and this," says an Italian writer, 
" was the most that an honest man could do." The figures^ 
it is true, appeared in the end to favour the ambition of 
Piedmont; but did they represent the wishes of the 
people P 

Out of 18,000 electors in the province of Bologna, two- 
thirds recorded no vote at all I 

At Rimini an amusing incident occurred. The number 
of the electors in this small town is 1200, yet 1800 votes- 
were found by the assessors in the urn — " a great instance,'*" 
says the author of the reply to the Bomagnese memo- 
randum, " of the danger of excessive zeal in one's friends."' 
The same sort of absurd travestie of an election went on 
in the other towns, and the result was, that Europe was 
informed that Italy had chosen that her various States 
should be imited into one undivided and constitutional 
sovereignty. 

Nothing is easier than to carry any point if you possess 
power enough, and are suflSiciently degraded to allow of 
no protest, how legitimate soever. Force has been the 
only argument employed by Piedmont in thus gaining- 
from the Pontiff his richest provinces ; — and for France- 
(w:e should say, the French Government) to look on 
quietly at this act of violence was a solemn contradiction 
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of the preliminaries of the Treaty of Villafranca entered 
into between Napoleon III. and Francis Joseph of 
Austria. As to the wretched people of the Romagna, 
what have they gained by the annexation, except that 
now they are heavily taxed as being part of a fourth-rate, 
nearly bankrupt kingdom. Brofferio, passing through 
Bologna since the Sardinian occupation, was ** astonished 
at the sepulchral silence " amongst this once free and gay 
people. 

"When receiving the Bomagna from those who had no 
power to give it away, Victor Emmanuel said, " I do not 
intend to fail in my deep devotion to the chief of the 
Church;" and then, with a grossness unparalleled, he 
wrote to Pius IX. offering a compensation in money ^or 
the robbery he had just committed. The answer of the 
Pontiff was in these words, **If not bound by oaths to 
preserve intact the patrimony of the Church, I should be 
obliged to reject any such project. I wish not to sxdly 
my conscience by giving sanction even indirectly to- 
violent robbery." 

But this was not all. As the guardian of morality, 
and also as being armed with spiritual power to defend 
his own independence, the Pope, in a weU-remembered 
brief, applied the censures and excommunication of the 
Council of Trent to all those who had a hand in the 
usurpation of " the goods and territories of the Church/' 

Betribution seemed to wait upon his very words. The- 
Duchy of Savoy and the County of Nice were demanded 
of the King of Sardinia as the price he was to pay France 
fi>r allowing him to rob Central Italy at his leisure. And 
the manner in which the claim was made could not have 
been more humiliating. ** The slopes of the Alps," said- 

o 
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Thouvenel, ^* ore a geographical necessity for the French 
frontier." Victor Emmanuel found himself the dupe of 
the greater villain, whom nothing would satisfy but these 
two rich provinces, and who, during the whole campaign 
with Austria, had declared that he went to war merely for 
an "idea/* 

From the year 1000 the Duchy of Savoy had formed 
partof the kingdom of Sardinili: its rulers had also gained 
possession of the Coanty of Nice as early as the end of 
the fourteenth century. But the nucleus of this monarchy 
was Savoy^ and the fairest part of its escutcheon was the 
*' white cross," and the proudest title of the King of 
Sardinia was " Duke of Savoy." And Victor Emmanuel 
has parted with all these — ^his birthright, the home of his 
ancestors, and the highest honours of an ancient proud 
house ; and he received in exchange protection for a 
time from Austria, the deadly possession of the property 
of the Church, and a place of infamy in the pages of 
history. As to the people of Savoy and Nice who were 
thus trafficked away by this unworthy representative of a 
noble and pious family, they expressed their contempt for 
him, and their indignation at his conduct, in a manner 
that could not be misunderstood. In Savoy, when the 
inhabitants were implored by the agents of Piedmont to 
vote against annexation to France (so that the appropria- 
tion might seem in the eyes of Europe a violence on the 
part of the French Emperor), the numbers recorded were 
as follows: — 130,533 for union with France; 235 for 
remaining subjects of the King of Sardinia. The voting 
in Nice was in the same wonderful proportion — ^25,743 
for annexation to the stranger, 160 for the natural 
prince! 
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It would be well for Victor Emmanuel to remember 
the words of one of bis own party, '* This Pius IX. is 
poison to bis enemies : all that eat of him die of him." 
After the seizure of the Bomagna Cavour exclaimed 
joyously, '' In six months more we shall be in Rome ! " 
In less than three months the body of this traitor was 
mouldering in the grave ! 



o 2 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The Congress appointed by the Treaty of Yillafranca not held, and 
why — ^Pius IX. appeals to the Catholic world — Papal Yolimteers — 
General Lamorici^ie — He accepts the command of 'the Pope's army 
— ^Countde Pimodan — ^Bage of the Beyolutionists — Condition of the 
Pontifical defences — ^Piedmont threatens — Treachery of Lonis Na- 
poleon — CaYonr and Antonelli — " Dismiss your mercenaries ! " 

The Congress agreed upon at the Treaty of yillafranca^ 
and from which such important results were expected by 
a certain class, never was heldi The Austrian Qovem- 
ment refused to be a party to any congress in which 
France would not solemnly pledge herself to oppose the 
doctrines contained in the *' Le Pape et le CongrSs/' As 
this would have been rather difficult to do, considering 
who was its author, the whole arrangement for a congress 
fell to the ground. 

The British Qovemment then proposed that the consent 
of the five Powers should be necessary before any inter- 
ference could be made for the future in Italy by either 
France or Austria, and that the Emperor should consult 
with the Pontiff as to the evacuation of the Papal States 
by the French troops. To this, as might have been 
expected, France demurred. Indeed it would have been 
strange for a Catholic power that had restored the Pope 
to his dominions to have accepted a proposal which would 
have tied up its own hands for the future, no matter what 
contingency might occur. Lastly, the French Govern- 
ment offered to place the temporal administration of the 
Romagna in the care of Victor Emmanuel, as a Vicariate, 
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which lie should administer in the name of the Holy 
See. 

This insulting proposition was fortunately rejected by the 
King of Sardinia^ not certainly from any feeling of delicacy 
regarding the feelings of the lawful prince^ but simply 
because he already aimed at something higher than the 
position of steward and land agent to the Pontiff. His 
emissaries, who were everywhere busy for him in the 
Papal States^ gave him the assurance that in a little while 
all Italy would be his by the uniyersal choice of t&e 
different populations. So Victor Emmanuel informed his 
good ally of France that he could not consent to accept 
the honour which was sought to be put upon him. 

Sut while these Christian monarchs were thus busy 
legislating for the possessions of another, Pius IX. put 
forth, in defence of his own right, a power which l:esides 
nowhere but with the Chief Prince in Christendom. 
This was an appeal to the people of the Catholic nations, 
oalling lipon them to save their king and their father 
from the destruction that was hanging over him both 
from open enemies and false friends. It is said to have 
been the thought of Merode, once himself a soldier, and 
decorated on the field of battle by Bugeaud, to organize 
a body of yolunteers from every Christian state as a last 
defence for the Pontiff against the revolutionary move- 
ments that were takmg place imhindered, if not encou- 
raged, by France throughout the Papal States. Eoused 
by the sublimity of the enterprize, the generous youth of 
France and Belgium, and Germany and Holland (need 
we add of Ireland P) hastened to the Eternal City. Lads 
from college — ^in some instances boys from their mothers' 
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aims — yonng men firoxa the midst of the ease of a life of 
lazQiy, felt but one impulse — ^to rash to the help of that 
feebleness which is saored, of that royalty which is holy. 
The matter-of-fact world was surprised to see that the 
spirit of the nobleness of past Christian times was aliye 
still. The Catholic heroes who gathered ronnd the 
Pontiff to shield him firom the daggers of assassins, and 
to keep intact the patrimony of St. Peter, revived the 
recollection of the age of chivalry. And they were not 
left without a leader worthy of the cause in which they 
were to perish. Far from the dissipation of Paris, in the 
happiness of the bosom of his fisunily, and surrounded by 
friends, ''the Zouave maker," the conqueror of Africa, 
and the deliverer of France fix>m the horrors of Com- 
munism, General Lamoricidre received an invitation from 
Pius IX. to become his soldier. It could hardly have 
been that the Bayard of modem Christendom should 
refuse. Indeed he at once joyously accepted the dignity, 
exclaiming, " This is a cause for which one may be proud 
to die/' 

To a friend who endeavoured to dissuade him from the 
enterprize he answered : '' I know all the perils of the 
case, but when the chief of the Church calls upon any 
one of his children to defend biTn hesitation would be a 
crime. I shall go to Bome and shall defend the Pope, 
since no one else is wiUing. I will die thero if neces- 
sary." 

" It was," wrote Montalembert, " not only sacrifice of 
Hfe, but of name, roputation, military glory, ancient vic- 
tories. He knew what was in storo for him in a worldly 
point of view, yet at once, as formerly at the siege of 
Constantine, he threw himself headlong into the breach." 
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"You have never yet been conquered," said one of his 
companions, *' but you will be now." 

** The cause is worth it all/' replied the hero. 

'^ But they wiQ say you are no longer a Frenchman." 

** My friend," said Lamoriciere^ " when I die I shall 
not be asked if I knew the penal code, bufc my catechism; 
and before opening the gates of Paradise they will not 
examine whether those of my country have been shut 
against me." 

In a letter which the world has read he wrote thus : 
'* If they in France (meaning the Emperor) take from me 
my rank as French citizen, the Catholio world will 
restore it to me by acclamation." 

On the 19th of March, 1860, he wroto to his old friend 
Bedeau these words in regard to the new duty he had 
taken up : *' I have no hope but in God ; human strength 
cannot achieve what I am trying to effect. It is not 
boldness but devotedness, the reward of which I expect 
above — most assuredly not here." 

Joined to Lamoriciere in the service of the Pontiff was 
another hero, with an unblemished character, the yoimg 
Coimt George de Pimodan^ whose heroic wife said to 
him : ** Go, and you will make your sword glorious." 

The Count de Pimodan was a soldier worthy to have 
fought at the side of St. Louis the Crusader, the very 
soul of chivalry, *'& perfect gentle knight." After the 
battle of Castatoria he purchased from his men the 
golden medals which they had taken from the necks of 
the slain. ''They are pledges," said he, ''from pious 
mothers and fond sisters and wives to the brave men 
whom they will never see again. Let us leave them on 
the hearts of the valiant dead." 
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Ch'eat was the rage of tlie revolutionists of Europe to 
see the first soldier of the first army in the world standing 
by the side of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

From the Thames to the Amo rose a cry of disappoint- 
ment and execration. Yet they were soon to be consoled, 
for the soldiers of the faith were doomed to be betrayed. 
Farini and Cialdini, with sixty thousand men, were to 
secure a doubts victory over about five thousand; 
and they who would have annihilated the bands from 
Tuscany and Lombardy were overwhelmed by the whole 
army of Sardinia. 

As he had expected, Lamoriciere found all the defences 
of the Pontifical States in the worst possible condition. 

Even after a labour of months at reconstruction, in his 
letter to the Emperor of Austria he writes : " I have in 
all sixteen battalions. The garrison of Ancona takes two 
of these ; of the rest, twenty companies are required to 
garrison the fortified towns. Waggon trains I hme 
none. Only one of the battalions is armed with the 
Mini^ rifle. The drivers of the artillery are altogether 
inexperienced. The French arsenal is put at the disposal 
of the Piedmontese, whilst I am refused permission even 
to purchase arms in France." 

At the end of October Lamoriciere received a letter 
from Fanti, the Piedmontese general in Eomagna^ to the 
effect that he would occupy TJmbria and the Marches if 
the Papal troops attempted to '^ repress the national 
spirit." 

The answer to this was the following dispatch from 
the Minister of War: *^The French embassy at Borne 
has been informed that the Emperor Napoleon has 
written to the King of Piedmont (sic) declaring that if 
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the latter attacked the Papal States, he would he opposed 
hy force," 

The excuse that has been attempted to be made for the 
treachery displayed towards the Pontiflf after this solemn 
declaration that " force '* would be used in his favour by 
France, displays either the grossest ignorance of the facts 
of the case or else the most imblushing effrontery in the 
face of them. For instance, it has been said that the 
"words in the dispatch, collaforza (with force), meant only 
that the French Emperor would employ moral force, such 
as the interference of the Ministry, &c., if Piedmont should 
4ittack the Pope. 

Unfortunately for this explanation of a great baseness, 
we happen to possess another telegram sent by the Duke 
de Grammont to the consul at Ancona, and in every sense 
an official document. It is in the following words : — 
"If the Piedmontese troops penetrate into the Pontifical 
territory, the Emperor will be obliged to oppose them. 
Orders have been given to embark troops at Toulon, and 
these reinforcements will arrive immediately. The 
Government of the Emperor will not tolerate the culpable 
aggression of the Sardinian Government.'* 

Would the moral force explanation suffice for this 
telegram in the mind of any reasonable being P 

Following quickly on the letter of General Fanti to 
Lamorici^re went a dispatch from Cavour to Cardinal 
Antonelli, couched in these insolent terms: — Sardinia 
will invade the Papal States unless the Pope shall dis- 
band his "mercenaries.'* Even the Times newspaper 
was compelled to call this ^'a novel and a startling 
policy." 

Antonelli's. answer was worthy his rank, as the first 
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atateflman in Europe: — " The disorder in our States come» 
from yourself and your agents ; your invitation to disaim 
is accompanied by a menace, which I abstain from 
qualifying. The Holy See appeals to the law of nations^ 
and against your violence it is my duty to protest ener- 
getically in the name of his Holiness.'' 

Another curt note from the Fiedmontese general to 
Lamoricidre, containing only these words: — ''Dismiss 
your mercenaries;'' and before any answer could be 
returned, Fanti, Cialdini and Bocca, with 60,000 men, 
crossed the boundary. The little army of Pope Pius 
retreated upon Ancona, while Cialdini occupied the 
heights of Castelfidardo, and pushed on as far as le 
Brocetti. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

The Army at Loreifco— Prodamation of Lamoiid^ie — ^He xesolyes to 
attack the whole force of Sardinia — ^Erening before the battle— 
First attack sncoessfol — ^''Oocisi et coronati" — ^Betreat of Lamori*^ 
cabte — ^The cause neither hopeless nor lost — Conduct of Lamorici^e 
defended — ^Bevolutionaty cause particularized since Castelfiardo— 
Lamorici^re at Ancona — ^Deserted and betrayed — ProclaTnation of 
Victor igTnTnn.Tmftl — The opinion of Europe regarding his acts. 

On the hills of Loretto, at the foot of that sanctuary 
which Christendom reverences, the small band of 
Catholic warriors encamped on the night of the 15th of 
September. 

They were already sealed for death in defence of the 
Chnrch, 

To use the words of the pious Duchess of Famuif 
'' they were ready to die for a saint led on by a hero.'^ 
In fact they were about to throw away their lives in 
vindication of the patrimony of St. Peter, and to give 
an admirable example to the world of the devotedness of 
faith. 

The proclamation issued by their leader was worthy of 
them and their cause : *' We fight for that which is the 
principle of the life of Christianity. The Bevolution, 
like Islamism formerly, threatens Europe to-day; and 
to-day, therefore, as in former times, the Pope's cause is 
that of civilization and of the liberty of the world." 

On the 16th Lamoricidre descended the heights of 
Monte Santo, defeating the Sardinian outposts and 
driving them in disorder into the town. By the evening 
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of the ISth, IiaTing been joined by De Fimodan with 2500 
men, he was able to concentrate 8000 troops at the little 
town of Loretto. Finding himself hemmed in on all 
sides by the entire army of Piedmont, with no hopes of 
safety, except by cutting his way through the enemy to 
Ancona, he resolved^ with that desperation which had 
won for him already many a victory, to attempt next 
day the deadly task* 

The eyening previous to the battle was spent by the 
soldiers of Pius in all the exercises of devotion. 

The priests who accompanied the troops were busy 
until far into the night with the sacred duty of confessing 
and absolving these gallant few, thus fitting them for the 
fate of the morrow. 

With the earliest dawn the men stood ready at their 
posts, the dome of the ''holy house/' that majestically 
crowns the heights, glittering above them in the rising 
sun. 

Gaillard, a young priest of Angers, turning to them, 
said : '' Gentlemen, you have the honour of fighting for 
the Church. Show yourselves worthy of this. God asks 
£rom each of you now one thought of love, one act of 
repentance, for I am about to give you the Divine 
blessing." 

The orders were that they should rush upon Loretto, 
which was occupied by the enemy, and endeavour to 
effect by surprise what would be otherwise an impossi- 
bility with their inferior numbers. They were led to 
this desperate attack by the Counts de Pimodan and 
Bourbon. 

The latter said : '' Comrades, we are about to die that 
others may gain by it ; '' while the former^ drawing his 
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Bword, and pointing in the direction of the enemy, 
cried out, '^Bemember that you are Frenchmen and 
Catholics." 

The men shared the enthusiasm pf their officers, and, 
their best blood thus roused, fell upon the troops of 
•Piedmont with an irresistible fury. The latter fled, 
after a short resistance, and sought protection in the 
support of their main body. Again and again, with 
thinned ranks and exhausted strength, did the soldiers of 
the Pontiff beat back the oyerwhelming odds by which 
they were encountered. 

It was iQ vain ; the whole Sardinian ai^y was at hand, 
and fresh troops by thousands were pouring in to reinforce, 
their comrades. Wearied with slaughter, his ammunition 
well-nigh expended and left almost without officers, 
LamoriciSre saw at a glance that there was but one hope 
left. 

Collecting together the shattered relics of his small 
force, he put himself at their head and, with that terrible 
impetuosity which had won A&ica for France, he swept a 
pathway for himself and his followers through the serried 
ranks of the enemy, and reached in a few hours the town 
of Ancona, which was still held by Pontifical troops. 

Thus ended the battle of Castelfidardo, in which 45,000 
men, well provided with arms of precision and parks of 
artillery, fought for hours against about 8000 volunteers, 
with very doubtful success. 

The Count de Pimodan fell early in the action. 

Wounded in three places, he said to the men who 
carried him from the battle-field, ''Let me die here; 
return to your posts." He lingered in great agony long 
enough to hear of the defeat of the Pontifical army and 
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the retreat of Lamoricidre. BaLsing himself wilih diffi- 
culty at the sad tidings^ he exclaimed, ^* But the cause is 
not yet lost,'' and £alling back he expired. 

The hero was right. The independence of the Church 
was not decided at the massacre of Gastelfidardo ; and 
men never die for the Church without hope. 

'^ It is an established law/' says Bossuet, "that the 
Church gains no advantage that does not cost the lives of 
some of her children. To defend her rights she must shed 
her blood.'' The death of all who fight for her and with 
her is never loss. 

** Her soldiers/' says an eloquent writer, ** do not stay 
to discuss how they are to reconcile the gifb of Pepin and 
Charlemagne with modem ideas. They say the Yicar of 
Christ on earth is a king, and shall be such ; it is for this 
royalty they fight." 

Neither will the world be ever able to exhaust the 
recruits that will for ever reinforce this army, for you 
must strike dead the heart of the Catholic world before 
you can destroy the Pontiff; and so long as the faith 
shall bum within a single breast, tlie successor of St 
Peter shall have at least one champion.* 

* The Connt de Fimodan lies buried in the Church of St. Louis, hj 
the wish of Pins IX., who himBelf irrote the insciiption for his tomb. 
We are only too oonscious how much this beantif ul epitaph saffezs in 
transIatiQii :— 

TO 

GEORGE PIMODAN, 

THB KOST irOBLB AND OOXTBAaBOUS GHnEFTAIN, 

WHO, HBCKIABS Ol* UTB, 

DUB FOH THB HOLY AF08TOLIO 8BB 

XiAJOBNTBD BT THB CATHOLIC WOBLD, 

THB SOVBBEIGN PONTIFF, PIUS IX., 

% IN BIS OWH RAMB, ABD THAT OB THB BOMAH CHUBCH; 
SATH BBNDBBBD WSBFINO THB nTNBBAL HOBOUBS 
DXnE TO 8T7CB OOITBAaB AND FIBTT. 
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Lamoriciere has been blamed for the rash sacrifice of 
life of which he was the cause at Castelfidardo, by fight- 
ing when he must have known that success was impos- 
sible. But is this accusation just P Had he not receiyed 
assurances both from France and Austria P 

He knew that within easy reach there was an army of 
the very men he had trained to warfare, before whose 
line of battle the troops of Sardinia would have been 
little better than a handful of dust. And he held an 
o£G[cial promise of the aid of these. It was not his &ult 
that the knightly honour of St. Louis was lightly 
esteemed by the ruler of France. 

The object of Lamoriciere in fighting at Castelfidardo 
was that he might be able to reach Ancona, where he 
reasonably concluded his presence would encourage every 
supporter of Pope Pius. The place he knew was suf- 
ficiently strong for him to hold out until the arrival of 
Ouyon, with the French division, and the Archduke 
Maximilian, with the Austrian fleet. 

He put ''his trust in princes/' and they betrayed him 
and the cause of the Church — the one for the sake of the 
sweetness of revenge, and the other from motives of 
worldly policy. 

Li the meanwhile, Lamoriciere, having succeeded in 
reaching Ancona, prepared to hold this place to the last 
extremity, still hoping that some of the succour which 
had been so solemnly promised might arrive before it was 
too late. 

He was to be again disappointed. Ancona, speedily 
invested by sea and land, with 50,000 men guarding the 
blockade, and 400 guns pouring destruction and death 
into its streets and dwellings^ was defended by him with 
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4000 men till the last cartridge was fired away. Hour 
after lionr during tlie siege did this noble soldier 
oast an anxious hopeful eye across the Adriatic, watching 
for that help which was not to come. That he had a 
right to expect it, and therefore was justified in the fierce 
defence which he offered to the entire armament of Sar- 
dinia, is evident from fiBicts which have since come to 
light. 

It is now certain that the division of the army of the 
Mincio was ready to start to the relief of Ancona, that the 
order to this effect was signed when the evil advisers of 
Francis Joseph interfered, and by their arguments of fear 
and prudence altered the whole face of things, and robbed 
their master of a surpassing glory. ''The wounds of 
Solferino and Magenta are not yet healed," said they ; 
" if you act in this cause of the Pope, France will cross 
the AlpSy the revolutionists will rise again, and all will 
be lost/' 

The reply of the Austrian Emperor was worthy of a 
Catholic prince. "If my throne is to be destroyed," 
he said, " I should prefer to lose it in the Marches of the 
Vatican than at the gates of Yienna." However, he 
suffered himself to be overruled, and saved that army, 
which might have brought triumph to the cause of the 
Church, only to be afterwards aimihilated by Prussia at 
Sadowa. 

Deserted and betrayed on all sides, Lamoriciere sur- 
rendered Ancona, with all the honours of war. Arriving 
at Home, he was received by Pius IX. as his son, while 
the Boman magistracy gave him the patrician rank. 
Indignant France displayed her feelings by voting him a 
sword. At Paris, Marseilles, and Lyons, his reception 
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was like a triumpli. " Not one of my ancient comrades 
lias disowned me," exclaimed the grateful warrior, over- 
whelmed with the sympathy and admiration that greeted 
him everywhere. 

The only act of the French Government towards 

carrying out its solemn promise, that Sardinia should bQ 

•J 

resisted ^'by force,'* had been the withdrawal of its 
ambassador from Turin ! 

The contest being thu* ended, the King of Piedmont 
issued a proclamation, in which he attempted to justify 
his occupation of the Pontifical territory. 

The opinion passed upon his act of spoliation by the 
Times may be taken as being that of Europe generally, 
" Victor Emmanuel has in Garibaldi a most formidable 
opponent. He must, therefore, revolutionize the Papal 
States in order to arrest the revolutionary movement at 
home. Self-preservation has superseded all other coni- 
siderations. Whilst holding out assurances of respect 
and reverence for the chief of the Church, Victor 
Emmanuel speaks of the Pope in terms of bitterness 
and acrimony unusual in the present age, even in 9 
declaration of war." 

There now remained to Pius IX. not a single soldier 
either in TJmbria or the Marches. From a human 
point of view the cause was lost. But firm faith still 
asked this question, '^ Shall Turin and its renegade 
prince be able to overthrow that providential law which 
drove Otho, and Barbarossa, and Napoleon the^Greatj far 
from Eome?" 



CHAPTER XXVII, 

Victor Emmanuel declared "King of all Italy" — The protest of 
Pius IX. — The Times upon the act of Sardinia— The deceitful 
lAnfinutge of Louis Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel — ^Bicasoli and 
MontaJembert — The spoiler disappointed — Qaribaldi, the last hope 
of the Bepublicans — His address to Hungary^ and Elapka's reply — 
The Cabinet of Turin in a difficulty — It denounces Garibaldi as a 
Bebel — Aspromonte^ a strange spectacle — " Et tu Brute ! " 

The Turin Parliament, whicli met in February, 1861, 
began its work by an ofBcial declaration that Victor 
Emmanuel was prince and king oyer all Italy. 

To those who believe in the immoral doctrine that 
accomplished facts confer rights, this title which the 
son of Charles Albert assumed was in a measure con- 
sistent. To others, who still hold the antiquated and 
tmfashionable theory that successM physical strength 
.upon the side of injustice can neyer change that injustice 
into lawfulness, the assumption by Victor Emmanuel 
of the title of the King of all Italy merely added to 
the guilt of that violence and [fraud which had for a 
time triumphed over right. 

So thought Pius IX.; and therefore, in his name, 
wrote Antonelli to the foreign ambassadors at Eome in 
these words, {" A Catholic king, forgetful of every re- 
ligious principle, having little by little despoiled the 
august head of the] Church of the most flourishing part 
of his legitimate possessions, has now entitled himself 

King of Italy The Holy Father puts forth a 

fresh protest against the assumption of a title tending 
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to legitimatize the iniquity of so many facts The 

title arrogated by the King of Sardinia is an injury to 
justice, and to the sacred property of the Church, and 
will never be recognized by the Holy Father." 

Thus spoke the Pontiff, pleading his own cause and 
that of the dethroned princes of the Peninsula, and at 
the same time denouncing the modem doctrine that. the 
strongest is the most lawfol possessor. 

Others, too, by no means friendly to the Pope's cause, 
were fair enough to acknowledge that the act of Sardinia 
was simply brigandage. ^* Victor Emmanuel,'* said the 
Times of March, 1861, " took part in the Bussian war 
without being a party to any treaty relating to the 
Sublime Porte. He next took adyantage of a popular 
commotion to annex Tuscany and the Legations, although 
neither the Grand Duke nor the Pope had any part in 
the war of 1859. Sardinia has invaded the States of the 
Pontiff without any declaration of war and under futile 
pretexts. She has connived with Garibaldi, and has 
profited by his audacity/' 

Whilst the underhand political intrigue of Napoleon 
and Victor Emmanuel was working out successfully their 
highest hopes, what was the language of " these perjured 
kings and dishonoured gentlemen " ? 

At the very moment that Cialdini was receiving orders 
to attack Lamorici^re and to seize the dominions of the 
Pontiff the King of Sardinia wrote ; " I wish always to 
respect the See of the Chief of the Church, and to give 
him all the guarantees of independence and surety." 

On the day before the battle at Castelfidardo the 
message forwarded to the French Government by Victor 
Emmanuel was the following, which we can almost 

p 2 
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excuse the reader if lie should call in question : " We 
enter the Marches and XJmbria to establish order without 
touching the authority of the Pope, and to give battle, 
if necessary, to the Revolution on the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory/' 

So it was for moral order, for the sake of peace, to 
render secure the Pontifical throne, and to destroy the 
Revolution, that Sardinia sent Cialdini to massacre the 
Pope's troops and to seize the provinces of the Church ! 
It was ''to give battle to the Revolution on the 
Neapolitan territory'* that Victor Emmanuel carried 
out exactly the revolutionary programme in the Papal 
States! 

The cool impudence which could put forward such a 
statement could be equalled only by the credulity that 
could accept it. 

The language used by the ally of Piedmont in the 
spoliation of the Pontiff was not less remarkable. Thus : 
"The Emperor will continue, with that perseverance 
which Europe honours, to defend the just interests of 
France, the independence of the Holy Father, and the 
liberty of Italy." 

Twenty days after the above sentence was written 
Billault, replying to Jules Favre, the orator of the 
Revolution, said ofBcially in the French Senate: "To 
abandon the policy which France has followed for ages, 
to forget that the Pope has for ten years been defended 
by us at Rome, is impossible." Barthe also said, speaking 
for the Government : " The Pope is the principle 
representative of moral force in the world, and must 
be maintained." 

But Victor Emmanuel had set his heart on Rome. 
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" We will go to Borne ; it is for us an inexorable 
necessity/' said Bicasoli in the Turin Chambers; but 
then he was shrewd enough to add these rather sig- 
nificant words : " Yet how are we to get there ? '* 

" How are you to get there ? '^ retorted Montalembert. 
"Nothing easier. You will play the piece in three 
acts — defamation, invasion, and voting. Piedmont says, 
'Behold my neighbour's capital; it shall be mine. Its 
king is my Pontiff, and has not abandoned it. His 
ally is my protector, and guards it. The cross of the 
Church and the flag of France wave over it as a defence. 
I will tear both down. In the name of geography, 
Bome is mine. France will give it me in the name 
of non-intervention; and the Pope will absolve me in 
the name of liberty."' 

Taunts such as these, which every Frenchman read 
till his blood boiled, produced an effect in France which 
that astute, silent man, to whom Providence had allowed the 
throne of St. Louis, could not at all afford to disregard, 

Victor Emmanuel, therefore, to his great disappoint- 
ment, was informed that whatever the solution of the 
Boman Question might ultimately be, at the present it 
was not to be entrusted either to the wisdom or the piety of 
the Piedmontese Senate. 

" The Government will leave in Bome its powerftj 
hand^ for it is impossible to abandon the Eternal City." 
Thus wrote the official journal of Paris. " I shall leave 
my troops in Bome so long as your majesty shall be at 
enmity with the Pope, or so long as the Holy Father 
shall be threatened with foreign invasion." These were 
some of the words of the letter of Napoleon to Victor 
Emmanuel in the July of 1861. 
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A little later on, speaking in the name of the Emperor, 
Billanlt said: ''To leaye Bome would be to desert our 
principles, to give the lie to the past, and to lead Europe 
to a forced intervention in Italy. The French flag must 
not be lowered before the Bevolution. What ! When 
our banner covers the Catholic faith at the ends of the 
earth, shall it be torn down and disgraced in the centre 
of Catholicity? No ! The Government will not deliver 
' the Boman Question ' to chance." 

With an ill grace Sardinia, in the midst of her triumph 
and boasting, found herself compelled to accept the 
will and bow to the superior strength of her fickle and 
most dangerous ally, and to agree to abstain from any 
fiirther aets of violence against the Sovereign Pontiff. 

One man, however, and he a subject of Victor 
Emmanuel, resolved to attempt, in the name of the 
Bevolution, that which his master shrank from under- 
taking, to the cry of '^ Italy one and united ! " 

Garibaldi, who, since his flight from the walls of 
£ome in 1849, this biography has had no occasion to 
mention, had risen at the time of which we now write 
to the height of popularity amongst his countrymen. 

But, whilst he was the idol of the populace, he was 
the terror both of the monarch and the government, 
who dreaded the political difficulties into which the 
brainless valour of this adventurer was threatening 
daily to lead them. 

It is true to say that, under the name of liberty, 
the most odious of tyrannies, namely, a revolution fed 
by foreign gold and foreign intrigue, ruling it over the 
terrified majority, has for years looked up to Garibaldi 
as essentially its fighting man. 
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He was the Ajax of that society of which Ricasoli was 
the Thersites. 

It was to Garibaldi, then, that the fiercest of the 
revolutionists turned when it was discovered that the 
French Government was playing fast and loose with 
Piedmont, out of its anxiety to preserve something of 
character with its own Catholic population. 

It found the " hermit of Caprera " only too ready for 
any imdertaking, no matter how dangerous or visionary. 
He at once resolved to attempt nothing less than the 
capture of Rome itself ; hoping, perhaps, that whilst 
he led his adventurers to the gates of the Eternal 
City, all Italy might rise at his back, and in such an 
attitude as to induce the French Emperor to risk a 
change in his present policy rather than the chances 
of an Italian war. 

Garibaldi began his campaign with the issue of a 
wild address to the Hungarian people, calling upon 
them to rise against Austria. The answer which he 
received from General Klapka, the insurrectionary 
leader of 1848, and a former comrade, must have 
staggered even his headlong enthusiasm. It was in 
the following cold words : " Your call cannot be responded 
to. It is not the voice of Italy, but of a man who is 
working to destroy his own glory. Tou have forgotten 
your duty by raising the standard of rebellion." 

The Government of Victor Emmanuel, however willing 
to have profited by any success which their dupe might 
have achieved, could not close its eyes to the danger of 
letting France think that it was powerless to prevent any 
private citizen from undertaking war on his own account. 
Such an idea of the condition of Piedmont might suggest 
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to the French Emperor the necessitj of intervention, or 
of a protectorate in the Peninsula. Therefore, after 
having allowed Garibaldi full liberty to rebel and to 
lead others into rebellion, seeing that FriEmce was im- 
movable in her present policy with regard to Home, the 
Cabinet of Turin hastened to denounce the revolutionary 
expedition and its leader, at the same time sending troops 
to resist any advance of Garibaldi into the Papal terri- 
tory- 

But they found they had a very awkward man to deal 
with. 

It seemed hardly fair to the Bepublican general that at 
one moment he should be applauded and the next dis- 
graced by the same people and for the same act* He, 
therefore, refused to disband those mercenaries whom 
but just lately he had been encouraged to call to- 
gether. On the contrary, he resolved to lead them to 
** Bome, or death ! " in spite of the orders of his own 
sovereign. 

This blind determination on the part of Gtoibaldi 
placed the Sardinian Government in a most pain&l 
dilemma It must either defeat this enthusiast, and thus 
endanger its own popularity ; or, on the other hand, leave 
him unopposed, at the risk of the anger of such a Power 
as France. 

It preferred the former. 

Orders were sent to Cialdini and Pallivicini to attack 
the forces under General Garibaldi, as rebels in arms 
against the authority of their JawM Government. 

The plateau of Aspromonte witnessed the fulfilment of 
these strange instructions. There Italian fought against 
Italian with all the ftiry of hereditary enmity. 
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The contest was, however, exceedingly brief, and 
Garibaldi and his son Menotti were wounded and made 
prisoners. 

To be struck down by an Italian bullet, to be crippled 
for life and by his own party ought to have sufficed to 
open the eyes of this brave fanatic to the sort of principles 
governing the conduct of that party which, for years, has 
made him its convenient tool. One of the foremost to 
place the crown of Kaples and Sicily upon the head of 
Victor Emmanuel : all he received was a gratitude truly 
Italian. 

When his followers were dispersed, and he himself 
incapable of doing harm any longer, the Cabinet of 
Batazzi generously forgave him for having followed its 
own instructions, and rewarded his devotedness to the 
cause which his sovereign had most at heart by the 
sentence of banishment ! 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The "Bonuui Question" unsolved — Bising in Poland — Contrast 
between the conduct of the Pontiff and that of the rest of Europe — 
Bight is absolute — ^The " September Convention " — Pius IX. raises 
a new Army — ^" Hired Mercenaries — The " Antibes Legion " — The^ 
French Army evacuates Bome — ^Beply of the Pontiff to the Address 
of the French Officers. 

From the end of the year 1862 until the December of 
1866^ Pins IX. enjoyed in his curtailed dominions an 
external peace. 

But during the whole of this period both Victor 
Emmanuel and the French Emperor were busy, each 
endeavouring to solve the " Roman Question," regardless 
in their manner of doing it of the feelings of the chief 
person concerned. The object of the King of Piedmont 
was grossly evident, viz., the "possession of all Italy, 
and of the capital of the Christian world;" while to 
Kapoleon the best interests of worldly policy seemed ta 
require that he should as speedily as possible evacuate 
Bome, respect being simulated all the while of the removal 
of his troops, for the naturally strong feeling upon this 
subject of the great Catholic people over whom he ruled. 

It was during the course of the secret diplomacy 
between France and Italy upon the subject of Rome and 
the Pontiff, that Europe was startled by a new difficulty* 
Stung into madness by the atrocities of her savage 
conqueror, Poland had once more risen in arms. 

Upon that brief but terrible effort, made by a brave 
Christian people to regain the rights of common humanity. 
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it is no part of our present duty to dwells except so far as 
it gave occasion for the display of those qualities in the 
Sovereign PontiflF which have served more than temporal 
power and earthly magnificence to bind the heart of the 
Christian to him and to his office. 

England, called "The Home of the Free," had in many 
different ways urged on the Poles to rise in insurrection 
against their tyrant, and had substantially aided them in 
their aspirations after freedom. Yet, it is certain that one 
short note received from Count Bismarck, on the part of 
Prussia, was sufficient to induce us to leave Poland to her 
fate. Prance, in the meanwhile, thought that barren 
sympathy was ample payment of her great debt to this 
gallant nation; while, to her eternal shame, Italy for- 
warded to the Russian despot, by the hands of Pepoli, the 
revolutionist, a letter of condolence, in which the revolt 
and its authors and abettors are stigmatized in language 
that must find a warm response in every tyrant's heart. 

Such is the love of legitimate liberty taught in the 
school of the revolution. 

How did Pius IX. act ? 

He addressed two letters to the Czar of Russia, un- 
equalled for the Christian courage in which they denounce 
the atrocities of the latter, demandiilg of him, in the name 
of humanity and under threat of the severest judgment 
of God, that he should abstain from a policy which 
the law of nature condemned, and which religion held 
accursed. 

In July, 1863, Cardinal Eeisach was sent by the Pontiff 
to Yienna, to insist that Austria should do her utmost 
to defend ^^ the Christian people of Poland '* from the 
fary of the Russian Government ; and in the September 
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of the same year prayers were ordered throughout the 
world by the same Power for Poland, "That ancient 
bulwark of Christendom." 

Thus, alone of all the sovereigns of Europe, in every age 
of Christianity, has the Supreme PontiflF defended the 
weak and the oppressed, and has maintained with a 
courage that no menace could daunt the eternal obligation 
of right. In this way have the Popes proved themselves 
the preservers of society and the world. 

That right is absolute, and that accomplished facts, 
when they are the result of fraud and violence, have no 
authority over obedience is the highest teaching of all law 
worthy of the name. This is the great rule that the 
Popes, with a marvellous traditional tenacity, have 
laboured to impress upon the conscience of Europe, 
Whenever they have failed in this legitimate purpose 
the explanation of their want of success will be found in 
their comparatively feeble condition as earthly princes. 
Had they power, as they have right, to enforce morality, 
the oppression of one class by the other would be imheard 
of throughout the nations of Christendom. 

The year which followed the uprising of Poland was 
remarkable in Italy for two events : the removal of the 
capital of Piedmont to Florence from Turin (a change 
not effected without bloodshed) ; and for the convention 
entered into between France and Sardinia with regard to 
the position of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

This Convention of September, 1864, which was 
negociated by Pepoli on the part of Sardinia, and by 
Brouyn de Lhuys on that of France, stipulated as 
follows : — I. That Sardinia should not attack the present 
territory of the Holy Father, and should also resist by 
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force any attack from without. 2. That the French 
Emperor should withdraw his troops gradually, in 
proportion as the army which the PontiflF was to raise 
should be organized and placed upon a war footing. 
The entire evacuation by France to be completed in 
two years at the latest. 3. The Government of 
Victor Emmanuel to raise no protest against a volun- 
teer army for the defence of the Pope, no matter how 
composed. 

" We are resolved not to abandon this post of honour 
until the object of our occupation has been obtained." 

Thus wrote Drouyn de Lhuys to the French 
Ambassador at BrOme only three days before signing the 
Convention with Sardinia, which was, on the part of the 
French Government, a deliberate yielding up of the 
Pope into the hands of his worst enemy. 

As to the assurance given by Sardinia, neither to 
invade nor suffer the invasion of the Papal States, her 
after conduct proved that her solemn promise on this 
occasion was not worth the paper upon which it was 
expressed. 

Was Louis Napoleon ignorant of the morality of his 
ally ? Could he not have suspected that the restraining" 
clauses of the Convention would be powerless so soon 
as the last French soldier was out of sight of the walls of 
Bome P Or did he secretly desire that, having fulfilled 
on his part what seemed all the exactions of modem 
honour, Victor Emmanuel might find himself with 
nothing between his ambition and its folfilment, save 
that which he has habitually disregarded, namely, his 
kingly word ? 

The contracting parties to this convention cleverly kept 
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their deliberations a secret from the Pontiff. The latter 
did not hear of the decisions of the conyention until 
thirteen days after all was concluded. 

However much he must have felt this desertion of 
his cause by the Emperor^ Pius IX. had too princely a 
soul fx> stoop to remonstrance or entreaty. With an 
energy that has neyer yet shown itself unequal to any 
calamity, he set to work to organize a littie army for his 
defence against those who have taught him that they 
respect nothing but force. 

The small band of heroes who gathered once more at 
the Pontiff's call were worthy successors of the men of 
Gastelfidardo, and ready for such another sacrifice. 

All nations of Christendom sent volunteers for this 
service — for the children of faith dwell everywhere; 
there is no comer of the earth in which men are not 
to be found who regard the Pope as spiritual king and 
father : and this fact alone shows how utterly inapplicable 
is the phrase, "hired mercenaries/' which General 
Cialdini (and after him the London press) has applied 
to the soldiers of Pius IX. If the flower of the patrician 
blood of France, and Belgium^ and Spain, is to be so 
designated, what name shall be given to the Garibaldian 
legion, which it is notorious was made up of " area sneaks " 
from Bloomsbury, pickpockets from the Borough, billiard- 
sharpers from Baden-Baden, and the sweepings of the 
gaols of all the great cities of Europe. 

True to her traditions. Catholic France sent a whole 
legion of volunteers to guard the Pontiff's throne when 
the regular army should be withdrawn by the Emperor's 
Government. It took its name from that old town of 
Provence which, backed by the maritime Alps, and 
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fortified by the science of Vauban, presents an impreg- 
nable barrier for France on the side of Italy. 

If, in the battle of Montana (soon to be fought), the 
Ohassepot rifle of the regulars " did wonders," it was not, 
however, before [the men of the " Antibes Legion '' had 
routed the choicest troops of the Revolution. 

The close of the year 1866 was a time of great excite- 
ment in Rome. 

That army, which for seventeen years had held the 
post of honour in the Eternal City, heard with regret and 
indignation the order for its return to France. From the 
commander-in-chief to the lowest drummer-boy it was felt 
as a humiliation, as an unchivalrous abandonment. 

During the long period of the occupation, Pius IX., 
by a thousand acts of courtesy and sweetness, in which 
the dignity of the prince had only served to illustrate the 
sublime affection of the priest, had won the hearts alike 
of men and officers. To leave him with such a power as 
Sardinia at his gates seemed to them little else than a 
base betrayal. And when, on that well-remembered 
December morning, the Pope, his voice tremulous with 
emotion, gave his blessing to the troops before their 
departure, and said, " The French soldier has imperish- 
able claims to my gratitude," exclamations of sorrow, of 
anger, and of shame rose on all sides, more in harmony 
with the soul of St. Louis than with that of Louis 
Napoleon. 

Replying to the address presented by the French 
officers, Pius IX. said : " It is idle to deceive ourselves ; 
the Revolution will come. A person high in position has 
calready said, 'Italy is made, but not completed.' He 
would feel undone if there yet remained a single comer 
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of the earth here in a state of order and justice. Six 
years ago I said to yonr Emperor: ^St. Augustine^ 
Bishop of Hippo (now part of the French Empire), 
afBrighted at the ruin that the barbarians were 
occasioning in his diocese, prayed that he might die 
and not witness it/ The reply I received was, ' Th& 
barbarians will not come to you.' He has not been 
a true prophet. I fear the Revolution. But what can 
I do P What can I say P I am without resources. But 
I am calm, for the Almighty Qod gives me constancy. 
And now receive my blessing. If you should see the 
Emperor of the French, tell him I pray for him. As 
for me, I live in the mercy of God.^' 

**Time and the course of events will now solve the 
Roman Question,'' exclaimed Victor Emmanuel, when 
informed of what had taken place. 

He was soon to witness a solution of it that he 
had not quite expected. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A fact of the War of 1866— What it proves— The '* Circnlar " of 
Bicasoli — The Letter of Victor Emmanuel — Pius IX. invites the 
Bishops to Borne — Speech of the Emperor, February 14th, 1867 — 
His conduct — The Festivals in Eome — ^Their signification — " Peter^s 
Fence " — ^Bad faith of Sardinia — Invasion of the Papal States. 

The war of 1866, between Italy and Prussia, combined 
against Austria, although by the intervention of the 
French Emperor it ended in the aggrandizement of the 
kingdom of Victor Emmanuel, still, in its details, proved 
that had Italy stood alone it would certainly have been 
crushed by the House of Hapsburg. 

Whenever, during the campaign, the army of Italy met 
that of Austria on an equal footing, defeat of the former 
seemed to follow as a matter of course. 

At Custozza the rout was so complete that the fugitives 
only saved themselves from complete destruction by a 
precipitate retreat across the Mincio, while in the naval 
combat off the Island of Lissa the wooden vessels of 
Austria sank and scattered the ironclads of Sardinia. 
Admiral Persano thought it no small achievement to 
be able to reach Ancona with a few shattered hulks. 

We allude to these facts, which do not belong to 
our subject, for the sake of making it clear that Pius IX. 
was not the infatuated being his enemies wish it to be 
supposed in the assurance he entertained that his own 
volunteer army ought to be, and would be, i^ rightly 
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handled, more than a match for the Italian invader. It 
could hardly be expecting too much to hope that men 
from France and Ireland, from Belgium and Spain, should 
be at least the equals of those who fled before the Croats 
trained b}* Benedick. 

As we shall soon see, the Pontiff's judgment of the 
quality of his troops was the correct one. 

The year 1866 closed with the appearance of two docu- 
ments, which we venture to place before the reader, and 
which, when compared with events soon to occur, will 
enable him to form a correct opinion of the honour of 
the Piedmontese King and his ministers. 

The circular issued by Hicasoli in November, 1866, and 
addressed to the prefects of the kingdom, was in these 
words: ** The Eoman Question remains unsolveJ, but after 
the fulfilment of the September Convention that question 
cannot and must not be a motive for agitation. The 
sovereignty of the Pope is placed by the Convention of 
September in the position of all other sovereignties. 
Italy has promised France and Europe to remain neutral 
between the Pope and the Romans. ...» Italy must 

keep her promise All agitation having for pretext 

the "Roman Question" must therefore be discountenanced, 
prevented and repressed. , . • . The Italian Government 
does not desire to lessen the independence of the Chief of 
Catholicity." 

Following this, came the words of Victor Emmanuel 
himself, on December 15th : " The French Government, 
faithful to the obligations of the September Cou vent ion, 
has withdrawn its troops from Rome. Ou its bide, the 
Italian Government, observant of its engagements, has 
respected, and will respect, the Pontifical territory. . . 
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I wish that the Sovereign Pontiff may remain independent 
at Rome." 

« These were nothing less than two deliberate falsehoods, 
put forth to conceal, if possible, from Europe, designs 
already secretly on foot against the remaining dominions 
of Pius IX. This will be made evident before we con- 
clude. 

Whilst Sardinia was thus preparing in the dark 
to chase the Sovereign Pontiff from his throne, Pius 
sent forth an invitation to the Bishops and faithful 
of the Christian world to meet in Rome at the coming 
June to celebrate the centenary of the martyrdom of 
St. Peter, and to assist at the canonization of the martyrs 
of Japan. 

This letter, issued six months before the festival, filled 
with astonishment the world's politicians. 

"Is it possible," they asked, "with the enemy almost 
at his gates, with his own small army, not yet nearly 
organized, that he calculates and arranges for the 
events of six months hence P Will he even be in 
Rome then ? " 

It is this unfailing trust in Providence, so distin- 
guishing a feature in the character of Pius IX., that 
has frequently deprived of the element of courage the 
designs of his enemies, and in the end has brought them 
to nought. 

Speaking of the act of the Pontiff in inviting the 
Bishops to meet him at so distant a day, as though 
danger were not hourly threatening both him and his 
throne, one of the revolutionary writers says : " We 
are hcasters and inept ; we have not the courage to 
attack the Church nor to accept peace from her. This 

Q 2 
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old man triumplis over onr baseness. We are beaten 
infaUibly." 

In his speecli at the opening of the Chambers, 
February 14, 1867, the French Emperor used these 
words: ''At Home we have faithftdly executed the 
Convention of September, 1864. Left to itself, the 
Gh>yemment of the Holy Father maintains itself by 
its own strength and by the veneration which is felt 
by all towards the Head of the Catholic Church. . . • 
If conspirators should audaciously seek to threaten the 
temporal power of the Holy See, Europe^ I do not doubt, 
would not permit the accompb'shment of an event which 
would throw such great trouble on the Catholic world.*' 

Notwithstanding this language, it is evident that Louis 
Napoleon intended, when the time came, to evade his 
duty to the Pontiff, and to leave him at the mercy of his 
worst enemy. 

For years before the crisis which took place in the 
autumn of 1867 the French Emperor had full know- 
ledge of the intended rising of the Qaribaldians. The 
Italian "Green Book*' also (dispatches 10, 11 and 
19) proves the complicity of Sardinia and Napoleon in 
the invasion by the revolutionists of the Papal territory. 

It was the Catholic people of France who compelled the 
Emperor, against his will, to intervene, much to the dis- 
appointment of himself and his worthy ally. But we are 
anticipating. 

Whitsunday, 1867, saw a wonderful spectacle in the 
Eternal City, which displayed at once the youth, the 
strength and the unity of the Catholic Church. 

Three hundred Bishops, representatives from every part 
of thieCSmstian world, and 150,000 persons, comprising the 
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flower of the Catholic laity of Europe and America, 
knelt at the feet of Pius IX. on that day, and acknow* 
lodged him St. Peter's successor and the Yicar of Christ 
upon earth. 

The Centenary and the Canonization were two great 
acts of religion, performed by the High Priest of 
Christendom, assisted by his suffragans from every comer 
of the globe, and surrounded by those who were 
there in the name of all the members of the universal 
flock. 

It was the answer of faith to the politicians and 
so-called philosophers of the present day, who do not 
believe either in saint or Pope, and who care for nothilig 
but material progress and human license which they call 
liberty. 

But the assemblage at Rome fulfilled another great 
purpose, which was nothing less than the solemn taking 
possession of the Eternal City by the Catholic world. 

In the face of the Kevolution Christianity then denied^ 
through its representatives, the right of any king or of 
any State to the possession of the city of the Popes. 

The Peter's pence also, which the delegate of each 
Christian nation presented to the Pontiff on the occasion 
of the Centenary, was another practical proof that the 
world looks upon Rome and its ruler as belonging to 
itself and not to any miserable faction.* 

* The " Peter's Pence/' wliich England had paid from tlie time of 
Iiia> King of Wessex^ was one penny a year on eveiy honseliold. 
Wlien tlie States of the Cliurcli fnmislied sufficient revenue^ the 
" Peter's Pence " ceased in a great measure. Only some sma^ 
offerings were made yearly^ to keep in repair the tombs of SS« Peter 
.juid Paul and to maintain a seminary for foreign ecclesiastics at 
Borne. When Piedmont seized the richest provinces of th^ Papal 
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The festivals ofWhitsimtide were hardly closed, and the 
last of the pilgrims had not yet bid adiea to the glories 
of Rome, when the rumours began to arise of new attempts 
on the part of Italy and the revolutionists against thd 
possessions of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

That such were not improbable appeared from the 
fact that Sardinia was already acting with its usual bad 
faith in leaving the whole frontier entirely unguarded. 
So plain an evidence of what she desired was nothing leas 
than a direct invitation to the revolution, and was eagerly 
accepted. 

By autumn the invasion of the Papal States had 
already commenced. Bands of volunteers from different 
parts of Italy were approaching the Roman frontier with 
the avowed object of marching upon Rome. 

They soon crossed the border in thousands, while at 
the same time their ranks were swelled by whole com- 
panies of the soldiers of Victor Emmanuel, who joined 
them without the least hindrance on the part of the 
Sardinian Government. 

All this was a manifest refusal to observe the Con- 
vention of September, 1864, by the first article of which 
it was stipulated that ''Sardinia should not attack the 
present territory of the Holy Father, and should also 
reaiat by force any attach from without,'^ 

It is now not so much as questioned that Victor 

doxDinioiis it was natural to revert to the old method^ wMch, whilst if; 
has replenished the coffers of the Pontiff, has, from its verj character^ 
been the protest of the Catholic people against the act of Victor 
EmmanueL It is well known how Pius IX. expended the Peter's 
Pencd. He paid Mazzini's debts, equipped his Zouaves, improveii 
Borne, and stiU supports the widows and orphans of those slain in hiiu 
service. 
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Emmanuel had given the revolutionists to understand 
that in attacking the Pope they were doing himself a 
service, were accomplishing a work in which as yet he 
could not publicly appear, but that as far as possible he 
would aid instead of opposing them. To quote the words 
of Pius IX. (uttered two months later), ** The Italian 
Government has availed itself of the Garibaldians to 
form the vanguard for its own invasion of the States of 
the Church.'* 

Yet at the same time that it was encouraging the 
insurrectionists, the Italian Cabinet thought it necessary 
to maintain an appearance of honour in the eyes of 
Europe ; and therefore it issued orders that Garibaldi, 
who had joined the marauders with his favourite war- 
crv of *' Roma e morte ! "* should be arrested* This 
farce was enacted at Asinalunga, near Siena, just as the 
general was on the point of entering the Pontifical 
territory. 

He was conveyed at once to AUessandria, and after- 
wards was removed to Caprera, which was watched by 
several ships of war, on the pretence of preventing his 
escape. 

• "This lame Acliilles, wounded by his own Greeks, hobbles through 
Italy growling out, " Borne or death ! " Heaven has replied, " Neither." 
Not Eome, certainly, and not a soldier's death for him whose miHtaiy 
glory consists in taking cities with false keys." — ^Ybttillot. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The shrewdness of Louis Napoleon — ^The feeling of the French people 
— The Bevolutionists cross the Frontier — The ''Hermit of 
Caprera" — Monte Botondo — Policy of Victor Emmanuel — French 
Army in Italy — Battle of Montana — Debate in the French Chambers 
— The Italian Parliament — Conclusion. 

Everytliing now depended upon the French Emperor. 
. If he, in the face of the Articles of the Convention of 
September, could still be persuaded to adhere to the 
singular principle of non-intervention, the aspirations of 
Sardinia would certainly be crowned with success. It 
was impossible that the volunteers of Pope Pius could 
resist effectively, or for long, the revolutionists, backed, 
as they would surely be, by the whole army of Victor 
Emmanuel. All eyes in Italy were, therefore, at this 
time turned in the direction of the Tuileries. 

Fortunately for the cause of order, Louis Napoleon 
proved himself as shrewd as he was unscrupulous. No 
man living imderstood better than he how far an idea 
may be pursued with safety, and none have shown them- 
selves so felicitous in extricating their policy from alliances 
that promised little else than danger. 

It soon became evident to this astute reader of human 
nature that the interests of the King of Sardinia and his 
own were anything but the same. Throughout the great 
empire which tad accepted his rule, the tidings that 
Italy, unmindful of her engagements, was ready at the 
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Wdding of the Revolution to achieve another triumph like 
that of Castelfiardo^ went like an electric shock. The 
French people rose as one body against the repetition of 
any such dishonour to the national flag. 

The small opposition of the minority, called in derision 
the " Piedmontese of Paris," served only to make more 
clear to the Emperor that to adhere to the cause which 
he had always secretly cherished, for which in his youth 
he had fought, would be, in fact, to risk his own 
sovereignty, and the removal of his dynasty from the 
throne of France. 

He was not the man to hesitate at such a crisis. 
The defence of Pius IX. was at once entered upon with 
all the fervour of the most devoted Ultramontanist. 
Never was witnessed so rapid a change in the poUoy 
of a Government. No praise was too high for the 
Pope and his supporters; no language too severe or 
too threatening for his enemies. 

Italy had broken the Convention; it was a point of 
honour, therefore, for France to intervene. Victor Emma- 
nuel was unable or unwilling to protect the Sovereign 
Pontiff against invasion from without. In either case the 
duty devolved upon France. The French people were 
resolved that the " gesta Dei per Francos " should not be 
omitted in those days^ etc. 

Deeds soon followed such words ; and before men had 
recovered from their surprise at the suddenness of the 
Imperial conversion the armament from Toulon was on 
its way to Italy. 

In the meanwhile swarms of volunteers still crossed 
the frontier, and established themselves, after several 
slight skirmishes, on the Pontifical territory. They were 
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headed by Menotti Qaribaldiy wHo established his head* 
quarters at Nerola. 

On the ISth of October, 1867, the Papal troops^ 
defeated a body of the insurgents on the road to Monte 
Libretto ; but in attempting to take Nerola, where the 
insurgents were massed in great force, the Zouaves (called 
by the Garibaldians " devils of the good God ") were 
beaten with great loss, and retreated to Monte Maggiore. 

At this juncture the " hermit of Caprera," in spite of 
the guard that surrounded his island (or, as some assert, 
assisted by this very guard), succeeded in effecting hi» 
escape, reached the mainland, and appeared once more in 
the midst of the insurrectionists. 

It will indeed be a difficult task for the Cabinet of 
Florence to clear itself (if it should ever desire to do so) 
of its complicity in this dishonourable affair. As to 
the positive sanction giving afterwards to the acts of 
Garibaldi there is no longer any question. It is certain 
that at Genoa Garibaldi published to the world that 
he was about to march upon Rome. At Florence he had 
a long conference with the Minister Ratazzi, and after- 
wards harangued his followers in front of the king's 
palace ; and then set out in a special train for the seat of 
war! Where was the honour of Italy's king all ihis 
while? But with France hastening to the scene of 
action, no other power was wanted. 

At the end of October Garibaldi succeeded in capturing- 
Monte Eotondo, which is not far from Home. The 
little town was gallantly defended, by about 350 Papal 
Zouaves, for twenty-seven hours, against a force ten times 
their number. They yielded only after the fifth assault^ 
having first succeeded in spiking their cannon. 
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On taking possession of this place, the revolutionists 
carried out their usual programme. The church was 
pillaged, pictures and images destroyed, the organ burnt^ 
and the valuable windows of stained glass fired at foi^ 
amusement. The inhabitants also were plundered of 
everything that could be forced from them by threats of 
instant death. Here Garibaldi established his camp, 
while General Kanzler, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pontifical troops, withdrew all his men from the pro- 
vinces, except the garrisons at Civita Yecchia and 
Yiterbo, and concentrated them on Rome . 

But now at length they were at hand before whom 
the openly avowed freebooter, as well as his royal sup- 
porter, would be equally impotent. With a far-seeing 
prudence, which some have stigmatized as cowardice,. 
Victor Emmanuel was already beginning the humiliating 
task of soothing the anger of his Imperial keeper. 

The unfortunate and ill-used Garibaldi was the first 
to be sacrificed to the necessities of his sovereign's 
policy. It was on the 25th of October that a circular of 
Moustier, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, appeared^ 
addressed to the diplomatic agents of France, and 
explaining the cause of the new intervention in Italy, on 
the part of the Emperor. Only two days after this, and 
little more than a week after Garibaldi had received 
assurances not only of impunity, but of real aid, 
came a proclamation of Victor Emmanuel against the 
Garibaldians and their leader, in which an awkward 
attempt was made to propitiate Louis Napoleon. ''A 
war," it said, "between France and Italy would be 
fratricidal." With more truth it could have stated that 
such a war would have been for Italy annihilation. 
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On the 28th the French fleet was off Civita Yecchia. 
On the 30th the troops of the "Grande Nation'' were 
parading the streets of Rome. No time was to be lost if 
the Revolution was to be crushed without farther complica- 
tions, for it was very much to be feared that if unoccupied, 
the French soldier might, in his present temper, regard 
(and naturally) the army of Victor Emmanuel, which was 
then at last, when not required, making its appearance, 
4IS the real enemy, and might act accordingly.* It wa8» 
therefore, resolved to attack Gkuribaldi at once, in his 
position at Monte Rotondo, near Mentana. 

On the 2nd of November General Kanzler, with the 
Count de Courteau, at the head of 3000 Pontifical troops, 
and accompanied by a French column under Baron de 
Polhds, left Rome by the Porta Pia and took the direction 
•of the headquarters of the enemy. 

The two armies met at Montana, and, to use the words 
of the official dispatch, " after four hours' fighting, night 
prevented the complete success of the Papal Zouaves ; at 
daybreak the second column was ready to 'renew the 
combat, but the Garibaldians exhibited a flag of truce." 
Saron Polhds, the French commander, said of the battle 
of Mentana: ''It was a small Solferino; this one word 
will convey my impression of the bravery of the Pontifical 
troops." 

The Garibaldians surrendered at discretion, and met 
with a generosity from the victors which they themselves 
had never practised. Amongst the slain were found many 
of the soldiers of Victor Emmanuel provided with billets 

* We have the offioer^s report upon this pointy stating that the 
danger of a collision between the troops of FroDce and Sazdinia 
most imminent. 
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containing these words: ''The bearer has nnlimitted leave 
of absence/* 

** Comment, in order to understand this,'* says a French, 
writer, "is quite mmecesaary." 

Garibaldi escaped from the capitulation, but wasi 
arrested soon afterwards and imprisoned at Yarignano,< 
on the Qulph of Spezzia. 

The debate in the French Chambers that followed upon' 
the failure of the conspirators was evidence of the present 
hopelessness of the revolutionary cause. Never had the 
Catholic party spoken with such confidence and such con* 
tempt. It resembled in many points the great oratorical 
struggle of October, 1849, but it wanted its strong 
element of opposition. The Emperor lead the way in 
these words : "The Convention of September, 1864, not 
having been executed, I have been compelled once again 
to send our troops to Eome, and to protect the power of 
the Holy See, by repulsing the invaders.*' 

He was followed by Baron Dupin, who, after thanking 
the Government for rescuing the Pontiff, said : " France 
has one resource, that is. Catholicity. Is not the French 
Government the natural defender of this religion of two 
hundred millions P It cannot fail in this mission, and in 
fulfilling it the Emperor will make of France the first 
Power in the world.** 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Bouen, on the same 
subject, said: "The whole series of acts of the Italian 
Gbvemment leave no room to doubt that Italy wishes 
to complete her imity in absorbing Rome. • . • Italian 
unity disputes in the face of Europe the right of the 
temporal Papacy to live on Italian soil. Italian unity 
18 the work of secret conspirators, of fraud, corruption, 
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intimidation and crime. The Government of Florence 
has trampled on the most sacred engagements, and 
sooner or later will become the victim of the passions it 
has evoked. . . . God grant that this Russia of the 
South may not become a peril for ns. . . . I know that 
some say the Pope can remain free in the Vatican, while. 
Victor Emmanuel and his Parliament sit in the CapitoL 
The Catholic world will never accept these terms — will 
never endure that St. Peter's successor should be at the 
mercy of a Cavour. What, then, are we to do P I do 
not ask you to give the death-blow yourselves to this 
kingdom of Italy, since you have willed its existence. 
Sut as this new power declares itself incompatible with 
that which constitutes the life of the moral world of the 
universe, let us await the disposition of Providence ; let 
ns allow that to crumble to pieces which is destined to 
perish, and let us remain the defenders of that which 
cannot fail." 

** A king of Italy," said the Archbishop of Paris, " is 
too paltry a personage to have a seat side by side 
with the Papacy. This arrangement, therefore — the 
Pope at Borne, belonging to the King of Italy — is a 
•dream ; it is worse : it is the extreme of ignorance 
« . . It is in Home that the great past, which is called 
the Pajoacy, must abide, and abide alone." 

Following these speakers came Moustier, stating the 
t)pi]iioii of his government, that " Italian unity was not 
considered by France as bound up with the possession 
x)f Home.; ." .and then he added the further sting that " it 
must be avowed that upon the side of the Holy See there 
are good reasons for being suspicious of Italy." 
. In the Legislative Body, true to his principles, Jules 
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Favre denounced the sending of troops to the defence of 
Borne. He was silenced by Thielrs in one of the most 
successful efforts of indignant oratory made during the 
whole debate. " Under cover of French intervention," 
he said, "the weak princes of Italy have been over- 
thrown. Reproaches were not uttered when we inter-* 
vened for the despoiler, and are they to be launched 
against our intervention for the last that has been 
robbed ? The House of Savoy has hunted with Garibaldi 
as its falcon. The situation, I know, is difficult for 
France, between Victor Emmanuel, unhappy in . his 
grandeur at the Pitti Palace, and the Pope, menaced in 
the lust remaining ruins of the temporal power. How 
are we to get out of the difficultj'^P By an act of frank- 
ness. By saying to Italy: 'I have compromised the 
most important interests by allowing you to unite with 
Prussia. I have left the world to doubt of my loyal 
intentions by handing over to you the petty States of 
Ital3^ But there is one thing which I cannot abandon 
to you, and that is my honour, by delivering up the, 
Papacy.' " Last came Rouher, Minister of State, if 
possible more contemptuous and more outspoken than 
the rest. In a speech, often interrupted by bursts of 
applause, he stated the fixed determination of France 
that Rome should be Catholic, and not Italian. "In 
preserving Rome from invasion," he exclaimed, "we 
have saved Ital}-- from anarchy. . . . We declare that 
Italy shall not seize upon Rome. France will neVer 
submit to such a violence committed on her honour and 
her Catholicity. She demands from Victor Emmanuel 
the rigorous execution of the Convention of September, 
18G4, and if this be not conceded, she will supply the 
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deficiency herself. Is that clear enoaghP Italy will 
find France on the road to Rome the day on which she 
attempts to invade the Pontifical territory ; and by Rome 
I mean the present actual possessions of the Holy See in 
all their integrity. There is not the least equiyoqae in 
oar intentions on this subject." 

All these were hard words spoken by one ally of the 
other; yet ifwe compare this debate with that in the Italian 
Parliament a few days later we shall feel that the French 
Oovemment knew exactly the kind of men it had to deal 
withy and, being resolyed to defend the Pontiff against 
those whom fear alone can bind, was quite justified in the 
strong language in which it expressed its determination. 

Menabrea, the President of the Florence Ministry^ 
showed in his opening speech what reliance is to be placed 
upon the most solemn engagements entered into by his 
Government. He said: "Rome, being in an isolated 
position in the centre of Italy, prevents freedom of com- 
munication between the provinces of the Italian kingdom; 
but this difficulty is not to be solved by violence. All 
rashness must be avoided, and even the thought of 

violence dismissed Let us not discuss or even 

affirm the principle all have at heart We must 

not compromise ourselves in any way.'' Having spoken 
for some time in this cowardly and (in the face of recent 
events) self-condemning strain, the true Italian policy burst 
out at length in imdisguised treachery: "Only let the 
Ihreneh evacuate tJ^ Pontifical territory/* he exclaimed. 
"As to what we shall then do with the 'Convention,' we 
shall act as may he in our interest, .... When the 
French have left, we may then consider whether it be our 
interest to confirm our engagements or to annul them, or 
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to establisli others so as best to guard owr interests.^* 
After this despicable traitor came Eatazzi^ who was not 
ashamed to say : ** With regard to the 'Boman Question/ 

we must be prompt to seize an opportune moment 

As to Garibaldi's enterprize^ the moment was mopportune 
and the time ill-chosen.'' 

And yet, in the face of language such as the aboye/ 
there were to be found statesmen who expressed surprise 
that France was not ready to believe the words of Italy 
when she declared how great was her desire to preserve 
the independence of the Sovereign PontiJBf^ and how honest 
were her intentions in reference to Bome. And such men 
asked^ when would France evacuate the States of the 
Church, and cease to be a menace to Italy P 

•An answer^ which was at the same time a defiance, was 
given by the French Emperor himself: "The troops of 
France will occupy Civita Yecchia until that moment 
when the Holy Father shall be no longer threatened by a 
single enemy." 

Thus the sword of what was then the first army in the 
world was pledged to defend *^ the most ancient, the most 
legitimate of all human possessions/' How this pledge 
came to be violated, and the consequences which have 
followed upon this violation, will form part of the second 
volume of this work. 

PBO PETBI SEDE. 
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